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TURNER’S FALLS. 

The Falls on Connecticut River, represented 
in the annexed view, are situated between the 
towns of Gill and Montague, in Massachusetts, 
about four miles north of the village of Green- 
field, the shire town in Franklin county, and are 
often visited as a curiosity. The general course 
of the river through New England is a few de- 
srees west of south, to Long Island Sound; and 
winds through a valley forming a succession of 
intervals, in fertility exceeded by few sections 
of the United States. On the borders of these 
intervals are to be seen compact and handsome 
villages, the peaceful abodes of industry and 
competency, embracing a numerous population. 
After passing over Miller’s Falls, about three 
miles above those in the view, the river flows 
smoothly in a south-westerly direction, until it 
arrives within three-fourths of a mile of the main 
bar, then curving to the right it assumes nearly 
a north course, when it meets a chain of rocks 
stretching across the channel, environed by two 
rocky islands, and originally fell abruptly about 
thirty feet into a rocky cavity in wild confusion; 
continuing its boiling course a short distance, it 
receives Fall river, a small stream from the 
north; then making a sharp flexure to the left, 
and passing over a smaller bar of rocks and by 
several islands, its takes its usual course a little 
below Deerfield river, emptying from the south- 
west. The waters of the Connecticut is now 
elevated several feet above the original bar, bya 
dam, erected for the purpose of diverting the 
water Mito a canal, constructed on the left bank, 
and intersecting the river two and a half miles 
below. By the erection of this dam the falls 
have lost much of their original wildness, but 
nothing of their beauty and sublimity. The 
view is taken from the right bank of the river in 
Gill—the spectator, looking up the stream to the 
south; on the right is seen a saw-mill, with other 
buildings, and works at the head of the Canal, 
and in the back ground, the mansion-house and 
out buildings; under the hill, (limiting the view) 
several other small houses are also seen on the 
left, where the ground is open to a considerable 
extent. 

«25 


The right bank of the river, for a mile or two 
below, is bounded by a singular hill of green 
stone, extending through Massachusetts and 
Connecticut as far as New Haven, presenting 
much for the gratification of the mineralogist 
and geologist. In this range, a small distance 
below the falls, two veins of green Carbonate 
of copper have been di-covered, extending un- 
der the river. The rocks at and above the falls, 
partake of the coal formation, and specimens 
of that mineral have been discovered among 
them. For more particulars of the minerals, and 
geological structure of the country, reference 
may be had to Professor Hitchcock’s account 
of the geology of the Connecticut, in Silliman’s 
Journal of Science, vols. 6 and 7. 


In viewing these falls, the antiquarian, as well 
as the geologist, will find something to interest his 
researches. From the great quantity of salmon 
and shad formerly found here at the proper sea- 
son, the place was a famous resort for the Indians 
of the adjacent country. In 1676, the second year 
of Phillips’ war in New England, a large body 
of the allies of that sagacious leader had taken 
up stations at the falls, and narrow passes of the 
streams in the neighbourhood of the line of 
country occupied by Phillip’s forces, for the pur- 
pose of procuring fish for their present, as well 
as future supply; and as the English forces at 
Hadley, on the river below, then their head 
quarters, were not numerous, the Indians had 
become remiss in guarding their post at the falls. 
This being made known at Hadley by two lads, 
who fortunately escaped from them, it was de- 
termined to collect a force from the towns in 
the vicinity, and strike at the enemy at the falls. 
About one hundred and sixty mounted men were 
soon assembled at Hatfield; from that place 
Hadley, Northampton, and Springfield, under 
Capt. Turner, of the colony troops; and on the 
evening of the 17th of May commenced their 
march for the falls, the distance about 20 miles. 
After eluding a lodge of Indians in the north 
part of Deerfield, Turner arrived with his com- 
mand within half a mile of the Indian camp, on 
the right bank of the Connecticut, opposite to 
the falls, where L«’ dismounted his men, and 
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left the horses tied to sapplings under a small 
guard. Day was now about to dawn, but all 
was still in the Indian camp. Preparations for 
the attack were momentary, and the march 
promptly commenced; crossing Fall River and 
climbing an abrupt hill, the English pushing ra- 
pidly through an intervening wood, rushed upon 
the back of the camp, and found the Indians in 
a profound sleep, without even a watch. Rous- 
ed from their slumbers by the sudden roar of 
musketry, they fled towards the river, vocifera- 
ting, Mohawks! Mohawks! believing this furious 
enemy, with whom they were then at war, was 
upon them. Many leaped into their canoes, 
some in the haste of the moment forgetting their 
paddles, and attempting to cross were shot 
down by the English, or precipitated down the 
dreadful cataract and drowned, while others 
were killed in their cabins, or took shelter under 
the projecting rocks of the river bank,where they 
were cut down by their assailants without much 
resistance. Capt. Holyoke, second in command, 
is said here to have dispatched five with his own 
sword; nor did the soldiers evince less activity; all 
performed their duty in a most gallant manner, 
and the affair was soon over, with the loss of only 
one man onthe part of the assailants. The loss 
of the Indians was severe; one hundred are said 
to have been left dead on the ground, and one 
hundred and forty were seen to pass down the 
cataract, but one of whom escaped drowning; 
the whole loss, as afterward acknowledged, 
amounted to about three hundred of all descrip- 
tions, among whom were many of their Chief 
Sachems. Having effected his object, in routing 
and destroying this encampment of the enemy, 
Turner commenced his march toward his horses. 
The enemy had now reinforced, and pressed 
upon his rear, and on his arrival at the horses 
he fond another party engaged with his guard, 
but he soon overcame the feeble resistance 
which they offered, and mounting his men he 
now commenced his return to Hatfield. But the 
Indians still receiving reinforcements from the 
neighboring posts, were continually harassing 
him, and in one of their skirmishes Turner was 
killed as he was crossing a small stream, now in 
Greenfield. Capt. Holyoke made good his re- 
treat to Hatfield, with the loss of 38 men.* 


* For a particular account of this affair, and the suf- 
ferines of several individuals, see Hoyt’s Indian Wars 
in the country bordering on the Connecticut, &c. 1 Vol. 
lately published. 


THE VICTIM OF 


LOVE AND PRIDE. 


** And so, Sophy, Colonel Willis has sent you 
a ticket for.the play to-night; [ suppose you 
mean to go?’’ said Ann Dudley to a_ beautiful 
and blushing girl who sat beside her at a table, 
eovered with the material of a splendid gala- 
dress, and surrounded by the journey-women of 
the most fashionable milliner in the city of 
WwW 


Indeed, I do not,’? was -:e hurried reply; 
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** you know Ann, ‘tis not my custom to attend 
such places.”’ 

“ Oh! 1 had forgot,’’ rejoined her friend with a 
sneer; ‘‘ Miss Hamilton is too proud to be seen 
abroad with such as we are—or to put up with 
the beaux we are glad to get.’ 

‘** Miss Hamilton is, at least too proud,’’ said 
Sophy, ‘* to listen, with any other feeling than 
scorn to your flippant impertinence: but,’’ she 
added, tossing down as she rose, the silver lama 
she was busied in trimming, ‘‘ there’s some one 
in the shop.’’ And as she passed hastily to wait 
on two ladies, who just then entered, her com- 
panions, with smiles of bitter contempt, looked: 
after her and then on each other. 

Meanwhile, the flush of discomposure still on 
her brow, Sophy received the orders of the 
dashing customers, who tasked her patience by 
turning over half the goods in the shop without 
making a solitary purchase. At lengtha superb 
equipage stopped at the door, and its occupant, 
an elegant female, in whose animated countenance 
great vivacity was blended with benignity, tripped 
in, exclaiming: ** My dear Hamilton, for pity’s 
sake, let me have my lilac barege by five this 
evening, for a dinner-party at the President’s; I 
know you can finish it, if you please! Ah! ladies, 
good morning;’’ and she turned with a smile and 
bow of recognition to the eager civilities of Mrs, 
Dale and her neice; these ladies being strangers 
in the metropolis—and glad to be graced with the 
notice of Mrs. Courtney, the acknowledged 
queen of beauty and of ton. ‘* Don’t let me 
derange you,’’ she continued, as the aunt bu» 
tled out of her way, dragging along the coum 
ter a large box of French flowers, ‘‘I only 
want to tell Hamilton that she need not hurry 
herself about the rest of my trumpery—provided 
the dress in question be despatched in time for 
my appointment to-day.”’ 

“ Hamilton! Hamilton!’ repeated Mrs. Dale, 
turning a broad stare of surprise on Sophy, who 
was opening her lips to reply. ‘* Why sure, Isa 
bella, this must be the paragon Col. Willis was in 
such raptures about last night. Pray, child, is 
your name Sophy Hamilton? and do you know 
the colonel?”’ 


‘* He frequents the shop sometimes, madam,” 
said the object of her scrutiny with an air of 
more disdain than strictly became her station, 
and moving as she spoke towards Mrs. Court- 
ney. “Frequents the shop, ho!’’ retorted the 
querist with a scornful twist of the lip: ‘* per- 
haps he frequents it with an eye to your ruin; 
for, I declare, he quite sickened me with his im- 
pertinent nonsense about you; and I thought 
then—as I do now—that he might have cho- 
sen some better subject to entertain ladies with 
than the pretty face of a milliner’s girl. But I 
dare say, from the airs you put on, that you are 
silly enough to think he wants to marry you; so 
I give you my advice to mind your work and 
your employer’s interest instead of the idle sto~ 
ries a wild young man may take it into his head 
to tell you.’’ 

thank you, madam,’’ said Sophy, strong 
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indignation dispelling the confusion that the 
mention of Colonel Willis always caused; “ I 
thank you for your counsel, which, I doubt not, 
is well meant: but ’tis too valuable to be wast- 
ed on me, and you had best keep it for those 
friends, who may need and regard it more than 
the milliner’s girl, of whom you know nothing 
—and who treats your coarse insinuations with 
the contempt they deserve. My dear lady,”’ 
and her proud eye melted into softness as it fell 
on Mrs. Courtney, ‘* walk into the back room, 
and see ifI have obeyed the orders you sent me 
yesterday.’’ And as that lady passed in the di- 
rection her hand indjcated, Sophy followed her 
after a slight courtesy to Mrs. Dale and Miss 
Isabella Fleming. 

‘* Upon my word, Sophy,’’ said her beautiful 
patroness, Jatighing and sinking on a sofa beside 
the work table, ‘* you are a sad girl to talk in 
such a manner to that horrid woman yonder. 
Positively you must contrive either to divest your- 
self of that rare beauty—or abate a little your 
loftiness of speech and motion; you will have a 
hundred such lectures every day of your life else: 
and as *’twould not be so easy to blemish 
your person, let me have the pleasure to see 
you possessed of so much self-command as to 
make your looks and manner suitable to your 
station.’’ 

‘** Pardon me, madam,’’ said the grateful girl, 
kissing the hand of her monitress, ‘‘ from you I 
can bear much, for I know you to be my 
sincere well-wisher: but because I work for my 
daily bread, and earn a maintenance by honest 
industry, must I submit to be trampled on by 
those pampered upstarts, who can boast neither 
of personal or mental! superiority over me, but 
claim the privilege of insult in virtue of greater 
wealth? I would do much to please you—but | 
cannot do this.”’ 

** And wherefore not?’’ asked Mrs. Courtney; 
‘‘ if my entreaties, and your advantage alike 
urge it? not that | would have you bend to in- 
dignities; by no means—I only beg that you 
wont provoke malice by a mien, that—to say 
the least of it—would—but,’’ and she started 
up as a clock struck two, ‘* bless me! I’ve 
not-2 moment to lose, and must put off the end 
of my sermon till another time. Do, Sophy, 
vet to work as if you were sewing for dear life; 
Pil leave my footman, that no time may be lost, 
to take home the robe so soon as ’tis done.”? 

**Stay one minute,’’ said Sophy, ‘* and see 
how I labour for your gratification;’? and she 
held up to the admiration of its owner, the so 
much desired gown, finished off in exquisite taste. 

** Charming,’’ cried Mrs, Courtney, ‘* most 
charming; this is beyond my hopes. Why, girl, 
you have surpassed yourself, but come to my 
soiree to-morrow night—and see if J dont know 
how to be grateful.” 

And she flew out of the store, leaving her 
young favourite to resume her needle and her 
meditations on Colonel Willis. 

Sophy Hamilton was an orphan of humble ex- 
traction, whom Nature had graced with her 
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fairest gifts; but the caprice of Fortune, who too 
often delights to play the step-dame towards me- 
rit, had cast her lot in the lowly station of shop- 
woman and chief assistant to an opulent priest- 
ess at the altar of ton, (vulgarly ycleped mill- 
ner); in which capacities she ministered to the 
adornment of beauty and fashion with a taste 
and assiduity that gained her general favour. 
The morning of her life had dawned with gayer 
prospects; but the imprudence of her fond, yet 
ill-judging parents, marred their early promise. 
Her father, a reputable tradesman, had con- 
trived, by dint of the most self denying econo- 
my, to realize a handsome property, which he 
was bent on transmitting entire to Sophy, his only 
child. But the perverse pride of his wife, pre- 
vented this purpose, so natural and laudable. Her 
younger sister possessed sufficient charms to 
captivate a considerable merchant, who offered 
her marriage, and their union was the stepping- 
stone to honest Hamilton’s ruin. Immediately 
the womanly spirit of competition was provoked 
in the breast of his help-mate, who scorned to 
be outdone by a former dependant, while her 
husband’s good-nature permitted her to make 
what expenses she pleased: besides, from the 
birth of her daughter, she had been wont to tri- 
umph in that surpassing beauty that called forth 
the admiration of all beholders—and to repine 
at the adverse fate, which consigned such charms 
to comparative obscurity. The fortunate alliance 
with Mr. Nesbitt opened a pathway to the ex- 
alted sphere wherein Sophy was formed to shine; 
and while she was in training for her high dest 
nies at the best female scliools, the sisters dash- 
ed out together, and were for some time in great 
figure among the mushroom gentry so rife in our 
republican soil. But their prosperity, whose 
rapid growth had emulated the prophet’s gourd, 
was doomed to as sudden a blight. One short 
week saw Mr. Nesbitt’s transition from the ple- 
nitude of wealth and commercial credit to the 
abject insignificance of a bankrupt; and his fall 
precipitated the destruction of his credulous bro- 
ther-in-law, whom,his persuasion and example 
had inveigled into the most extravagant specula- 
tions—and who, now in a fit of despair, made his 
own quictus with a loaded pistol. Here was a 
long, perhaps final farewell, to all the “ pomp, 
pride, and circumstance of glorieus’® high life; 
and the double calamity fell like the hand of 
death on the weak and vain Mrs. Hamilton, 
Impotent either to bear or to resolve, she was in- 
capable of taking a thought for the relief of the 
future; and her grief refused all the affectionate 
consolations of her daughter, who, at the age 
of fifteen, was forced to exert all the energies of 
her nature in contending with the misfortunes 
that oppressed them. Happily for Sophy, a mind 
matured beyond her years, and a spirit lofty 
and enduring as that which dwelt in the 
bosom of Margaret of Anjou, made her able 
to bear up, in a good degree, under her mul- 
tiplied trials, The unfeeling aunt, who had 
taken care to secure herself an ample provision 
before her husband’s failure, did not jneling te 
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share what she called her “ slender pittance,”’ 
with the victims of his fraud: she was content 
to enrich them with abundance of good advice, 
and sententious moralizing on the turns of for- 
tune, without making them free of her house or 
purse: but one faithful friend remained to the 
widow and the orphan, whose kindness made up 
for all other deficiencies. Mrs. Rose, an intimate 
of Mrs. Hamilton before the dignity of that lady 
disdained acquaintance with a milliner, was a 
childless wife; and Sophy, in the rosy glow of 
health and innocence, had filled ‘‘ the aching 
void’’ in her heart, and inspired an attachment, 
that absence could not damp or neglect extin- 
guish. At the time of poor Hamilton’s catastro- 
phe, Mrs. Rose was away from W , where 
her presence would have saved her favourite 
many a pang; but, on her return, she hastened to 
supply the pressing wants of the sufferers—and, 
aftera decent interval, to proffer to the daughter 
a situation in her lucrative establishment, which 
she was only too happy to accept; especially as 
her mother was fain to take up the same gainful 
calling. Mrs. Nesbitt, who now and then coun- 


wisdom of their choice, and would have evinced 
her pleasure by something more substantial than 
words, had not her niece’s pride rejected the 
gift with a coldness bordering on contempt: Mrs. 
Hamilton, however, did not scruple to accept 
her bounty—and listened, with renovated hopes, 
while she descanted long and eagerly on the op- 
portunity Sophy’s new vocation presented for 
secing and being seen, and on the rich match, 
whereby she herself had been emancipated from 
*imilar bondage. Mrs. Rose, anxious to recon- 
cile Sophy with her unavoidable degradation, 
chimed in with her aunt, and enlarged on the 
superior facilities her house afforded for specula- 
tions of the sort; several of the most elegant 
men in town being her lodgers—among whorn 
*twas not to be doubted but that her young 
friend might, in time, make an election at plea- 
sure.. This was the only point of view in which 
the haughty girl could herself bear to contem- 
plate her fallen fortunes; and on the first blush 
of the business, it seemed as if her repugnance 
to even this arrangement would be intractable as 
well to her mother’s blandishments as to the 
logic of Mrs. Nesbitt. From her cradle, she had 
been a spoiled child in the most emphatic sense 
of the phrase; and though a natural sweetness 
of disposition and acute sensibilities had preserv- 
ed her from selfishness or ill-temper—education 
fatally confirmed an unfortunate bias of charac- 
ter—and Pride became her besetting sin. The 
panegyrics daily pronounced on her beauty at 
home, and the praise of her uncommon talents 
by her teachers abroad, had raised her, in her 
childish conceit, into a being whose endowments 
were above the lot of humanity; and she che- 
rished many a vision of boundless conquests 
and brilliant aggrandizement—when her father’s 
suicide came like a killing frost to nip the buds 
of her fairest hopes. The gay dreams on which 
her fancy fed, vanished at once—and their rain- 
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bow tints were swallowed up by darkness and 
despair: but a ray of light shone athwart the 
gloom, when her kind patroness unfolded her 
project, and strove to recommend it with all the 
persuasive eloquence of affection. Hitherto 
Sophy’s sorrows had been all for her father; for 
though poverty stared her in the face, it was felt 
but as a secondary evil by her, who (in her own 
devout belief) possessed, in the growing graces 
of her mind and person, an unrivalled share of 
that sort of wealth, which woman most dearly 
prizes. But to exhibit behind a counter such 
charms cs might adorn a throne!—to descend 
to the drudgery of the needle and scissors'—to 
await, in servile patience, the orders of arrogant 
or envious prosperity!—the thought was death 
—and not to be endured. But her aunt wisely 
bethought her of setting one passion at war with 
another—and invoked pride against vanity; she 
had but to speak of the humiliation of hanging 
on Mrs. Rose for a support—-to ask if her niece, 
strong in health and youth, bore a mind so base 
as to be content to eat the bitter bread of cha- 
rity; and directly the reason and the feelings 
of Sophy owned the justice of the reproof—and 
urged her to retrieve the error of her judgment 
bv yielding, witha good grace, to necessity. Still 
she could not be msensible to the sad contrast, 
when she removed to the new abode, where she 
was to perform her long probation. But her 
strong sense of duty, and fine and comprehen- 
sive mind, both pressed on her the propriety of 
making amends, by activity and application, for 
the disinteres ed friendship shown by Mrs. Rose 
—and she was not disobedient tothe call. The 
zeal and diligence with which she took to her 
trade, soon made -her an adept in the mysteries 
of millinery and dress making; and being compe- 
tent to preside over this manufactory of feminine 
gear, its experienced owner was often glad to 
give way to her preferable taste. Thus employ- 
ed, three years rolled rapidly away; in which 
time, the death of Mrs. Hamilton left Sophy to 
the guidance of her own prudence, and the care 
of her fond guardian. ’Tis true Mrs. Nesbitt 
still livedand prospered—nor did she altogether 
disclaim her orphan kinswoman; but Sophy could 
not forgive her own and her parents’ wrongs,— 
and there was wanting between the ladies that 
bond of afiection which can alone sanctify the 
ties of blood; so (by no means to the regret of 
Miss Hamilton) they saw each other but seldom. 
Being now grown to full womanhood, and in the 
bloom of her young loveliness more like some de- 
scended vision of unearthly beauty that visits 
the poet’s rapt eve than any ‘‘ mortal mixture 
of earth’s mould,’’ she began to engross the at- 
tentions of the libertine loungers who haunted 
the work-room of their landlady, to trifle away 
part of their superfluous time with its pretty in- 
mates. In a very little while her fame grew as 
great as that of ‘* la belle Limonadiere,’’ at 
Paris, but the chastened dignity that pervaded 
every look and motion, forbade the boldest pro- 
fligate to approach her with disrespect. Flatte- 
ries, sighs and billets-doux showered on her in 
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profusion; but though Sephy had, long ago, ar- 
ranged her apotheosis in her own mind, she was 
not at all disposed to hear herself deified by 
every empty (bp; and their extravagancies being 
met with such calm contempt as effectually si- 
lenced them, “ la belle Hamilton,’’ (an epithet 
applied to her by an English traveller, who fan- 
cied her resemblance to that celebrated duchess) 
soon became noted as much for prudery as for 
beauty. Her behaviour in this particular, was 
severely reproved by her aunt as destructive to 
every chance of matrimonial preferment; and, in 
good sooth, had the wayward nymph a little re- 
jaxed her stateliness, and stooped to practise the 
allurements Mrs. Nesbitt would have taught, 
several young men of high birth and fortune, 
might have been wrought on to make her se- 
rious proposals; but Sophy was resolute not to 
**do evil that good might come of it’’—and per- 
sisted in refusing to achieve her greatness at te 
expense of her delicacy. Day after day she con- 
tmued to officiate as shdp-woman, arrayed in 
all the fantastic elegance that served to display 
the latest fashions and her fine person to the 
best advantage; and ’twas matter of unfeigned 
amazement to her goed friend that, while she 
was thus the cynosure of admiring eyes, time 
slided by—and no splendid marriage was as yet 
contracted. By her own sex Miss Hamilton was 
extolled for her matchless skill in the art of deco- 
ration—or decried as a presumptuous minx, who, 
in despite of nature and lowly lineage, pretended 
to set up for a belle; and Mrs. Rose, for aiding 
and abetting such impertinence, lost not a few 
of her customers among certain ladies, whose 
praiseworthy concern for a proper subordina- 
tion in society, made them as nicely jealous as 
the Hindoos of any attempts at breaking caste. 
Others—and they were many—were led by their 
amiable feelings to caress the shining merit that 
was thrown so far below its appropriate sphere. 
Mrs. Courtney, a young bride of distinction, had 
taken a special fancy to Sophy, whom she ad- 
mitted to her house on a familiar footing, and, 
between whiles, invited to an extraordinary en- 
tertainment. It happened one evening at a large 
party that the name of * la belle Hamilten’’ 
was slightly mentioned; and Mrs. Courtney 
made her eulogy with so much onction as to 
vive a young officer present the most lively de- 
sire to see this rare piece of beauty. According- 
ly he proceeded the next morning to gratify his 
curiosity; and ‘* sad was the hour, and luckless 
was the day,’? when Sophy, attired with the 
most unadorned simplicity, the redundancy of 
her raven ringlets carelessly confined by a 
** Crazy Jane’’ cap, with a cluster of Persian 
roses and buds, came out to take the orders of 
Colonel Willis, who gazed on the bright appari- 
tion with an intensity of admiration that made 
him forgetful or unobservant of aught else, A 
friend with him, after waiting for some minutes 
a vain, spoke of the Colonel’s wish to engage 
Jodgings of Mrs, Rese, and Sophy retired to 
eunynon that lady, who found her visiter a lit- 
tie recovered from his extatic trance, and greet- 
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ed him as an old acquaintance. Willis was 
speedily at home in apartments he had formerly 
occupied, and which were resumed on account of 
the convenient access gained thereby to the fas- 
ciating object, who charmed him with a glance. 
This gentleman had distinguished himself in the 
Mexican service, whence he was just returned 
—of patrician descent and heir presumptive to an 
uncle immensely rich, he was, moreover, * the 
glass of fashion and the mould of form;’’ but 
withal a refined voluptuary, who worshipped 
beauty only to betray it. A devoted admirer of 
intellect in woman, a very short intercourse with 
Sophy dispelled his fears lest the mind should 
disgrace its glorious temple; and this conviction, 
at the same time that it increased his passion, 
imposed additional caution and self restraint in 
making his addresses. Meanwhile his assiduities, 
so full of tenderness and respect, were but too 
successful with the divinity, at whose shrine 
they were offered, and kindled in her young 
heart a fame destined eventually to consume 
the breast wherein it burned. Willis, whom 
Sophy’s vestal purity of thought and speech im- 
pressed with a timidity as new as it was Capti- 
vating, did not profane the first fervour of his 
love by any purposes of seduction. She was, he 
would willingly have persuaded himself, to him, 
‘*a thing inspired and sainted;’’? and he gave 
himself up to the enchantments of her society, 
without stopping to reflect on the cruelty of 
sporting with the innocent aflections of one, 
whose lofty tone of character marked her as 
formed to ‘* love once, and love no more.’’ His 
eyes were first opened to the imprudence—if not 
guilt—of such an oblivion, by the arrival at 
Ww , of Miss Fleming, an attractive young 
heiress, with whom he had lately carried on a 
serious flirtation: ’twas obvious at their first in- 
terview, that the lady calculated on its renewal 
—nor was she entirely disappointed: but the 
once gay and gallant Colonel was become so love 

lorn and distrait that the fair Isabella imsensi- 
bly caught the infection, and deigned to bestow 
every token of encouragement to embolden her 
timid wooer. His gay companions, one and all, 
envied and complimented Willis on the supreme 
good fortune that not only won the smiles of this 
richly endowed toast—but enlivened for him the 
haughty beauty hitherto deemed as charming and 
as cold as Pygmalion’s statue, ere the power of 
Love was exerted to animate it: but, notwith- 
standing these congratulations, and the ‘still, 
small’? whispers of gratified vanity, there was 
no hour of the day wherein he did not curse the 
ill chance that had engaged his affections 
beyond the control of interest or reason. A few 
months before his ambition might have sought 
a union with Miss Fleming without any sacrifice 
of feeling: now his heart admonished him that 
Sophy or misery must be his. True, he@#had 
never thought of giving her an honourable title 
to his love—and still shrunk to make himself a 
standing jest among his wild associates as the 
enamoured fool, that was tricked into“matrimo- 
ny by the arts of a little shop-woman; neither 
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could he help fancying the possibility of having 


her on terms more consistent with his reputation 
for gallantry; and he fluctuated in all the ago- 
nies of indecision till the sportive discourse of 
two confidential friends settled the matter for 
him. The one opined that ‘ la belle Hamilton’’ 
soared above seduction—and that the Colonel 
stood not the least chance of carrying the virgin 
fortress, save on terms of honourable capitula- 
tion: his opponent was positive that as a woman, 
she must be wooed—as a woman, she might be 
won,—and that Willis might easily complete his 
conquest, having already made an inroad on her 
heart. ‘lhis assertion was accordant with the 
latent hopes of the latter; at all events the ex- 
periment would put an end to the most sicken- 
lng suspense, and wisely arguing that ‘* without 
her there was no happiness for him and ’twas 
far from certain that his success would assure 
her misery,’’ he resolved to achieve Sophy’s 
undoing if the power of man could effect it. But 
when he came into the presence of his victim, 
whom for the delights of a transient and unwor- 
thy enjoyment, he was thus willing to bring to 
ruin and to death, he found himself—like one 
labouring under a spell—overpowered by ‘* her 
might, her majesty of loveliness,’’—and unable 
to train his tongue to its deluding tale. He was 
not slow to perceive that her pride was at least 
equal to her love—and her virtue paramount 
over both: so that in despair of gaining his point 
unless by an atrocious deception, some few re- 
maining scruples of tenderness gave easy way 
to the dictates of passion. Though her partiali- 
ty was perhaps founded on his outward graces, 
he was forced to own it mainly supported by her 
faith in his generosity and rectitude of principle; 
hers being, in its full extent, that noble senti- 
ment, 


“ T could not love thee, dear,so much, 
** Lov’d I not honor more.” 


He, therefore, did not hesitate to talk of mar- 
riage—and pressed for its immediate celebration; 
at the same time carelessly reminding Miss Ha- 
milton of her promise to Mrs. Courtney, (who 
was now residing in Baltimore,) that, whenever 
she gave away her hand, the ceremony should 
be performed at the house of that friend. This 
was the arrangement most pleasing to his fair 
enslaver as well as to Mrs. Rose, who desired 
nothing so much as to have the exaltation of her 
adopted daughter solemnized with all splendor— 
and, in the pride of her heart, would have pub- 
lished the transporting news to all the world, had 
not Sophy besought her to a very reluctant si- 
lence. Still—so imperfect is earthly bliss— 
Sophy sighed in the midst of ineffable joy, that 
it was unshared by her beloved parents; but 
could she have unclasped the book of fate, all 
regrets for past felicity had been abserbed in 
dismay at the evil that was to come. She dream- 
ed not that the airy castles her fancy so fondly 
built up, were soon to fade ‘‘like the baseless 
fabric of a vision’’—and that her lover, a pen- 
sioner on the bounty of his uncle, was, at pre- 
sent, anexile from his tavour, which was only to 
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be conciliated by a union with Miss Fleming. 
Some rumours of this ergagement had, long since, 


| made their way to Mrs. Rose’s shop, the rendez- 


vous ofall the gossips in the town; but coming 
from a questionable source, and falling on the ear 
of one, who would have deemed it heresy to mis- 
trust her own power or the fidelity of her be- 
trothed, they did not, for a moment, disquiet the 
even tenor of her thoughts; or divert them from 
the contemplation of approaching happiness. 
Mrs. Courtney alone could have warned the ill- 
fated girl from that precipice, on whose edge 
she stood in ignorance of her peril; she had not 
failed to observe, with some anxiety, the parti- 
cular manner in which Colonel Willis made up 
to Miss Hamilton, who, on her side, seemed 
less ready than was her wont to repress his ad- 
vances, which, to say the truth—were of a na- 
ture not to displease the most delicate modesty: 
yc this very refinement made them but the more 
insidious, and added to her friend’s alawih. But 
ere his attentions were so manifest as to justify 
the interposition of Mrs. Courtney, that lady, 
being engaged to go on a pleasurable excursion 
to the north, was forced to comply with her ap- 
pointment, and did not care, on the eve of her 
departure, to poison the few days she was to 
spend with Sophy by imparting suspicions, pro- 
bably the mere offspring of over-zealous re- 
gard. Yeteven had she been at hand to un- 
deceive the victim of love and pride, all her rhe- 
torick would have been insufficient to stifle the 
pleadings of a partial heart, when they were 
opposed on no better grounds than the vague 
surmises of prudence. Willis, who in this excess 
of enraptured passion, could hardly submit to 
keep up appearances with his bride-elect, had 
taken it for granted that Miss Hamilton would 
accept his escort on her journey; and his vexed 
and impatient surprise at her declaration to the 
contrary, was expressed with such violence as 
rather startled her fond credulity in his perfec- 
tion of character. His manner and extreme 
eagerness in contending for this privilege, ap- 
peared even to her inexperience, so much beyond 
the exigency of the occasion, as to fill her with 
an indefinable dread lest *twere the veil of 
some dark design, and though her conscience 
smote her for the momentary doubt, yet ’twas 
in vain that Willis rallied the strain of affectation, 
which disallowed his attendance. Entreaty, ar- 
gument and reproaches, were all thrown away 
on her obstinacy; and while this piece of ill- 
timed prudery deranged his whole device ; 
he yet had so much self-command as to 
recede from his opposition, and yield to her 
pleasure with an apology for his previous petu- 
lance. Willis’s submission smoothed the path to 
a perfect reconciliation—perfect, that is, to out- 
ward appearance; for her triumphant resistance 
had so ruffled his temper as to make him covet 
earnestly a speedy and ample revenge for the 
pangs of bafliled desire. Sophy, unconscious of 
her offence or his anger, went on with her sim- 
ple preparations (for she had declined the costly 
trousseau her lover’s profusion would have la- 
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vished on her), and he had at last the joy of 
seeing her depart in the stage under the care of 
an elderly female friend. There was no time 
to be lost,—for the next day he had appointed 
to join her; and having arranged a plan some- 
thing less feasible than the one she had been 
pleased to disappoint, he asked a short leave of 
absence from Isabella, and hastened to the per- 
petration of his cruél intents with such mingled 
feelings as moved Polydore to violate the nuptial 
couch of his brother. 


‘Sophy met with a cordial welcome from her 
elegant friend, who could not, however, forbear 
to express a little surprise at learning Colonel 
Willis’s choice; for intimately acquainted as 
this lady was with the condition of his affairs, 
she was unable to believe, notwithstanding all 
her attachment tu Miss Hamilton, that ’twas 
his serious purpose to shock the aristocratic 
feelings of his family by such a connexion. ‘These 
suspicions she was careful, though, to keep to 
herself, under the imagination that their disclo- 
sure could tend but to wound the delicacy of 
Sophy, without convincing her judgment—and 
there would be still time for the mortifying tale, 
should the behaviour of the bridegroom seem, in 
any manner to countenance her conjectures: so 
she was silent—and her friend slept on in that 
dream of enchantment, from which she was 
soon, alas! to be but too rudely awakened. The 
day after Sophy’s arrival, she looked for her 
lover; but ere he came, a letter was left at the 
door for Miss Hamilton, who, by good fortune, 
was alone when she broke up the seal. One 
hasty glance instructed her of its fatal purport— 
and the paper fellto the ground, where it lay 
for some moments, while the agonized girl, her 
large dark eyes dilated to circles by the eager 
wildness of her gaze, stared on it in such ter- 
rified abhorrence as if *twere some venomous 
reptile, whose fangs had just pierced her with a 
deadly wound. At length, slowly, and with a 
bosom swollen to suffocation, she stooped to lift 
it, and essayed to read to the end—but a mist 
dimmed her eyes, which took no more note of 
its contents than if they had been couched in an 
unknown tongue. Willis, disloyal to his sworn 
allegiance—Willis, the premeditated betrayer of 
her love and her honor—Willis, the mercenary 
husband of Miss Fleming; death had no sting 
half so terrible as this thought—and madness 
jteelf were bliss in comparison of the hideous 
phantasm. But native pride, predominating over 
outraged love and abused confidence, came to 
her aid, and made her 


“ Stern to resolve, and stubborn to endure;” 


and while, during the rest of this fatal day, 
she walked like ene bewildered in a fear- 
ful vision, the cherished vice successfully sup- 
pressed all outward show of the dreadful con- 
flict that raged within. The time for her 
lover’s appearance drew nigh; she heard that 
familiar voice pronounce her name—and with 


jt a thousand images of past and fancied 
Lepplsess came rushing on her memory to 


overcome her by the vivid recollection. Still 
her mind was made up; and when she beheld 
Willis beside her—almost at her feet,—her fea- 
tures though deadly pale were calm—her voice 
steady as if she discussed some ordinary topic, as, 
repelling his approach with one hand, she ex- 
tended the other with the letter, and bade him 
declare to the truth or falsehood of its state- 
ment. Willis received it with trepidation, and 
read as follows: ‘* Though the writer hereof be 
unknown to Miss Hamilton, he is not ignorant of 
her worth, or uninterested in her fate; and ’tis a 
lively concern for her future peace and fame 
that alone impels him to advertise her of deep 
and dangerous designs against both, in one pro- 
fessing to love her honourably. The person in 
question is, at this very time, actually afhanced 
toa celebrated heiress, whom he will shortly ead 
to the altar; while the basest treachery will be 
put in practice to delude Miss H. into the belief 
that she is his lawful bride. The illness of his 
uncle this traitor will make a plea for putting off 
the marriage; and the opportunity presentéd by 
Miss Hamilton’s return home, will be made use 
of for the completion of his vile ends. Once 
warned of the intended atrocity, that young lady 
is safe from his snare; but let her beware of 
slighting, in the noble confidence of her nature, 
this information, which is given to place her on 
her guard, by 
‘*4 sincere yet nameless Friend.’’ 
During his perusal of this scroll, Sophy, (on 
whom a new and appalling light broke as she 
remembered the half-formed doubts that, on a 
late occasion, she had hastened to stifle as a sim 
against love,) looked onthe accused party with 
a firm and penetrating eye; there was confusion 
on his brow—the confusion of guilt and shame: 
and when he was proceeding to falter forth a 
faint denial of the charge, she stopped him with 
all the coldness of contempt. Ten thousand 
daggers seemed to stab her heart, as it made the 
admission—but his look, his manner, was too 
fatally decisive of the projected perfidy. ** ’Tis 
enough,’’ she said—and her speech was steady 
—her aspect composed in calm and scornful 
beauty—** it is enough; this moment establishes 
your villainy, and puts an end to our connexion: 
farewell, for ever!’? And with the step of 
proud resolution, she passed from his presence, 
and the last efiort over, sunk senseless on a 
chair in the next room. When she came to her 
self, Mrs. Courtney was hanging over her in af- 
fectionate alarm—and Willis, pale and trembling 
as herself, held her hands in his, and attempted 
to recover her to life: but those bewitching eyes 
opened only to dart on him the glance of unut- 
terable disdain; and, recoiling from his touch, 
she turned to assure her friend that her indispo- 
sition was nothing—and her only want the pri- 
vacy of her chamber, where she would lie down 
awhile. *Twasin vain that Willis implored her 
in tones almost imarticulate, to grant him one 
moment’s audience; her sole reply was a slight 
salute as she withdrew fast as her tottering limbs 
could bear her to her own room. Here she 
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gave herself no time for reflection—but, on the 
instant, began to pack up her things in the de- 
sign to leave Baltimore the next day; and, this 
being done—she threw herself in bed, and for 
the first time, wept long and bitterly. But tears 
failed to relieve her—and their fountain was 
suddenly dried up on the entrance of her 
anxious hostess, who came to invite her to sup- 
per. Sophy declined going down, but with a 
voice and smile so like her usual manner, 
that Mrs. Courtney was readily persuaded that 
her fears were unfounded, and left the invalid 


cine. But all the long night, she tossed and 
turned on her restless pillow, and if for a mo- 
ment sleep visited her heavy and aching eye- 
lids, the thick-coming and delirious fancies that 
vexed her dreaming brain, startled away slum- 
ber, and awoke her to convulsive agonies. To- 
wards morning, overspent nature sunk into tor- 
pid rest—a rest so profound and protracted that 
it might well have been mistaken for the long, 
last sleep of death; and ’twas not till the sun 
was declining in the western sky that she awoke, 
to the infinite delight of her friend, clear and 
calm in mind and memory—but with her young 


~ 


sert waste beneath the blighting breath of 
the Simoom. Mrs. Courtney, who could not help 
suspecting some ill passage between the lovers, 
forbore to persecute her by inquiry or comment; 
and ‘twas not till Sophy came to speak of her 
proposed departure, that this discretion gave 
way to her exceeding surprise at the news. 
But she vainly strove to dissuade her from the 
execution of this sudden whim;and after seve- 
ral hours of alternate raillery and expostulation, 
was constrained to give up the point, and allow 
her self-willed guest to take her own way. Just 
as Miss Hamilton was stepping into the stage- 
coach, a servant tendered her a letter from 
Willis, (who had not ceased, since the evening 
of their rupture, to besiege the door with peti- 
tions for admittance;) but she repulsed the mis- 
sive with such mixed feelings of pride and regret 
as attend the martyr to the stake: and having 
assumed her seat in the carriage, with her calash 
drawn as far as possible over her calm and pallid 
face, she sat as still and perfectly heedless of exist- 
ence as if she were already laid a shrouded 
corpse in her coffin. But internally a prey to 
all the corroding tortures with which an injury 
such as hers, could wring a high and haughty 
spirit, there was another and a keener pang in 
the conviction, that, though towards the friend, 
whose embrace she had just left, she might per- 
severe in her allowable silence, such reserve 
could not exist with the benevolent protectress 
af her orphanage, who, in right of her kindness, 
demanded and deserved the meed of entire con- 
fidence. The short space between the towns, 
was soon travelled over; and she found herself 
again in W , and at that door, through which 
she had so lately passed elate with hope and 
dsappiness; one long convulsive sigh ‘* bespoke 
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alone, after prescribing repose as her best medi- | 


heart and hopes withered like the lone and de- | 
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| with a rapid yet trembling step, she hurried into 
the shop, and threw herself, gasping for breath, 

on the first vacant seat. Mrs. Rose, aflectionate- 

ly kissing her cold cheek, begged to know the 

reason for her return and this emotion, while 

the wondering apprentices crowded about her 

with eager observations on her altered looks: 
Sophy raised her eyes to a mirror that hung 
near, and dropt them in doubt and dismay at 
the faded and languid image it reflected; but she 
accounted for her faint and dejected appearance, 
by the plea of fatigue and a sick head-ache, 
_which, at the same time, served as a pretext to 
| cover her abrupt retreat to her sleeping bower,— 
| where, as the lingering and weary hours of what 
| appeared to her an endless day, wore slowly by, 
' she continued stretched on her couch, without 
change of features or posture, her eyes closed, 
and the white and beautiful hands folded on her 
anguished bosom. But when twilight melted 
into darkness, and the moon shone forth with 
pale and placid beams, she suddenly arose and 
sent to desire that Mrs. Rose would come to her 
for a few moments; that lady, whose concern 

for Sophy’s health had made her refrain from 
disturbing her solitude, was prompt in her at 
tendance, and entered the sick chamber with a 
noiseless step, and bearing a salver with lights 
and such refreshments as would suit the weak 
appetite of an invalid. Sophy, full of calm and 
energetic equanimity, received her at the door, 
and seeming to shrink from the glare of the can- 
| dles, immediately extinguished them; then plac- 
‘ing a chair for her friend, and inviting her to a» 
| sume it, she made haste to bolt out all intrusion. 
All this she did in silence, without heeding the 
questions addressed to her touching her indispo- 
sition; and having so disposed her own seat, that 
the clear and soft rays of the fair planet that em 
lightened the room, fell full on the spot, she took 
possession of it and began her story. With a 
voice unbroken in its tones, and a countenance 
of unchanging serenity, she went through the 
recital. ‘*‘ And now, my dear mother,’’ with 
these words she ended, ** no comments! nota 
word! If you would save me from distraction 
and from the tomb, promise me—swear to me 
that you will forget my weakness and its punish- 
ment; that never hereafter by look or by speech 
you will recall this matter, or remind me how I 
have loved, and how I have been scorned. Pro- 
mise me—swear to me,’’ she repeated with ve- 
hement agitation; ‘* promise me—and leave me.”’ 
And Mrs. Rose, aghast at the disclosure, and 
| frightened by her unwonted perturbation, “gave 
the pledge she craved so earnestly—but on con- 
dition that Sophy would suffer her to keep her 
company during the night; and the latter feeh 
ing that her denial would be a failure in the re- 
spect due to this worthy matron, was forced to 
acquiesce, in spite of her repugnance to the pro- 
posal. Thesubsequent day Miss Hamilton kept 
_her room, alleging a slight illness; but longer 
_ indulgence she considered indecorous and mean: 
so she forced herself to attend to her duty—and 


Fema@mbraace only too profound,”’ as, alighting | —however much it might cost her, to banish ald 
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semblance of that inward and ravening grief that | 

reyed upon her vitals, All day she went through 
Les irksome routine without betraying by word 
or gesture, the dreadful secret of her breast; 
and Mrs. Rose, relieved by her apparent cheer- 
fulness of demeanour, began to flatter herself 
that the affair of her hapless love was fading 
from her memory, and would soon be altogether 
forgotten in other and happier engagements. 
But the seat of life was touched—and that be- 
yond the power of time or earthly aid to heal. 
Sophy had loved with a fondness, a fervour that 
seemed to concentrate all the feelings of her 
soul in one beloved object—and he had despis- 
ed and requited her affection with the blackest 
perfidy and ingratitude; her pride, 

‘¢ The same sin that overthrew the angels, 


*¢ And of all sins most easily besets 
*¢ Mortals the nearest to the angelic nature,” 


had ‘* grown with her growth and strengthened 
_with her strength’’—and here was her. hand 
spurned—her dishonour and infamy planned by 
one, whom to preserve from shame or danger 
she would have ‘*‘ laid down her life asfreely asa 
pin.”? She had loved—and loved unworthily; all 
the pure and precious emotions of womanhood, 
like pearls cast before swine, she had thrown 
away on a wretch, a depraved and dissolute se- 
ducer, insensible of their value and ready to bar- 
ter them for the passing embrace of any wanton. 
This was the barbed and poisoned dart that 
rankled in her wound; and life wasa burden and 
memory a curse to the poor young woman, who 
was fast dying by a decay of the heart. Several 
months she had suffered in silence and unsus- 
pected, for Mrs. Rose, not remarkable for acute 
perceptions, was far from dreaming that within 
that bright creation, so lovely to look upon, 
there lurked, as in *‘ the bud cut by the envious 
worm,’’ the seeds of incipient decline and death; 
but Mrs. Courtney who was just come to town 
and saw with clearer eyes, made a quick disco- 
very of her perilous condition. The downy glow 
of youth and health was fied,and the abiding 
spot of feverish crimson that burned on her 
cheek, indicated too plainly the fearful nature of 
her malady. Yet, to acasfal observer, she was 
beautiful as ever; the dark and lustrous eyes 
shone with undimmed brilliancy—and ’twas only 
the anxious scrutiny of friendship that could de- 
tect in their beams the illusive radiance of dis- 
ease. Sophy, endued by pride with a capacity 
of endurance not less than that which sustained 
the Spartan boy in his uncomplaining agony, 
made a jest of the apprehensions and advice of 
Mrs. Courtney, who was earnest in persuading 
her to take medical aid. °Tis true the declining 
girl was unconscious of the fatal foe that fed 
upon her life as the vampire of Eastern story is 
said to drain the warm veins of his sleeping vic- 
tums; she felt no bodily pain, and was able to 
cheat herself into the belief that the deadly sen- 
sations, which so often came over her, were to 
be ascribed to late hours and close confinement. 
. But though, under this persuasion, she slackened 


in her excessive application, and sought the 


benefit of free air and exercise, the distressing 
symptoms of decay continued to beset her; there 
was still the same uneasy shortness of breath, 
chequered by fits of long and involuntary sigh- 
ing—still that same unsatisfied and oppressive 
pining after something indefinite and unknown, 
to be compared only to the anguish that sickens 
the wretch expiring for want of drink—and 
which may not unaptly be termed the thirst of 
the heart—still the same loathing of food and 
wakeful and weary restlessness through the te- 
dious watches of the night. Insensible of her 
danger, Sophy made light account of these ail- 
ments and the fears of her friends; her jealous 
pride dreading nothing so much as an exposure of 
her secret weakness; indeed so well did this vic- 
tim of love and pride dissemble, that Willis him- 
self began to distrust the reality of the passion 
he had inspired—and to attribute her former re- 
ception of his suit to the suggestionsof vanity 
and pleased ambition. He had made many at- 
tempts to propitiate her anger, and employed to 
no purpose the intercession of Mrs. Courtney, 
who was invested with a carte-blanche, whereon 
the hauzhty beauty was solicited to inscribe her 
own terms; but scarce had the mediatrix opened 
her mouth to speak, ere Sophy cut her short with 
such depth of indignation that she had no mind 
to renew the contest. Herill report failed to 
dishearten the colonel, impressed as he was with 
the idea that *twas not in woman to put aside 
the hand he held out with an offer of marriage; 
and he wore out his patience in trying every ex- 
pedient of inventive love, before he could bring 
himself to own that Sophy’s ear and heart were 
for ever shut against him. His fiery spirit kindled 
in its turn; he had humbled himself by every con- 
cession at the feet of her pride—and had been 
spurned for his pains: so, with such feelings of 
resentment as made him exclaim, 


‘Oh nymph, unrelenting and cold as thou art, 
‘* My bosom is proud as thine own,” 


he turned to forget her smiles and her scorn in 
the resumption of his addresses to Miss Fleming. 
That fair lady, being nothing loth, an early day 
was fixed for the nuptial; and her aunt, (the 
Mrs. Dale introduced to our readers at the be- 
ginning of this veritable history) left the most 
expensive orders for the bridal paraphernalia at 
Mrs. Rose’s shop. ‘Thus her untoward fate 
forced Sophy to take an active part in the pre- 
parations for that ceremony, which put an Im- 
passable gulf between herself and the lover, 
whom, though unworthy, she could not yet cease 
to love: true, herown sentence had severed them 
eternally, and in giving himself to another, he 
but confirmed her decree; still this reasoning did 
not lessen the pang that owned their final part- 
ing. But though her heart heaved with its la- 
boured and sickening palpitations, and her small 
white hand shook with a nervous tremor, she 
swerved not from what she deemed her sacred 
duty, till the splendid apparel was ready for exhi- 
bition to the modish idlers, who found their past- 
time in loitering about this repository of elegant 
finery. Then indeed the impulse of irritated 
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feeling subsided; and all the illness its energy 
had suppressed appeared written on her counte- 
nance in characters so legible, that Mrs. Rose’s 
affection took the alarm and would no longer 
consent to delay summoning a physician. Mrs. 
Courtney, who had bitterly reproached such de- 
liberate self-murder, could not drive away a pre- 
sentiment that this succour came too late to save 
her friend—and the learned leech but spoke what 
her forebodings had already whispered when he 
announced the sufferer to be in the last stage of 
a rapid consumption. Sophy had ever paid strict 
respect to the outward forms of piety;she prayed 
daily—sometimes with fervor, always with at- 
tention—but of the influence of religion upon the 
heart—of that inward and spiritual grace, which 
purifies the passions, and raises our humble hopes 
to heaven, she was profoundly ignorant. All 
her thoughts and all her wishes had been given 
to earth and earthly things; the broken reed 
whereon she leaned had shivered in her grasp— 
and now she must die—die in the bloom of 
youth and life, with all her early beauty on her 
brow; and ere a few brief days were past, stand 
at the judgment seat of the most High and Just. 
But the call was effectual even at the eleventh 
hour; the venerable pastor, who came to perform 
beside her dying bed the solemn service for the 
sick, found that ‘*the comforter’’ was there be- 
fore him; and soon the burning agony passed 
from Sophy’s brain—the tightening grasp of des- 
pair was removed from her heart, as she listened 
to the gracious promises of that Gospel, that 
“* came with healing on its wings.’’ Her ‘* heart 
had been lifted up because of her beauty—she 
had corrupted her wisdom by reason of her 
brightness;’’ but that pride, so long the master- 
spirit of her mind, disappeared amid the enliven- 
ing regeneration of the Holy Spirit. ’Twas now 
five weeks that she was confined to her chamber; 
and as many months since the beginning of that 
mortal malady, with which a weak constitution, 
already impaired by sedentary habits, had con- 
curred in hurrying its young victim to her grave. 
The time of her departure seemed momently at 
hand—and yet she lingered on in her frail and 
almost impalpable loveliness as if impending 
death delayed to smite so fair a sacrifice. They 
were now in the middle of July—and the heats 
of the season unusually oppressive; through the 
Jong bright hours of its warmest day, the thoughts 
of the sufferer had turned with fond tenacity to- 
wards the scenes of her early life; they dwelt on 
the careless pleasures of innocent childhood— 
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on the fairy and fading bliss of her adolescence— 
on the endearments of parents—the smiles of 
friends—the hope of joys—all, all for ever lost! 
With the evening came a severe thunder storm 
to purify and cool the close, fervid atmosphere; 
awhile it raged in sublime and gloomy grandeur, 
filling the mind with a stern delight, and then 
rolled slowly by; its faint and far-olf peals sink- 
ing away im sullen sounds; while suddenly the 
summer’s sun shone out in setting splendor, and 
illumined the green, wet bosom of earth, the 
clear blue skies and that huge mass of black 
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clouds collected in the opposite horizon, where, 
his rays reflecting in the glittering drops, ‘ta 
rain-bow compassed the heavens about with its 
glorious circle.”” The dying girl, placed in an 
arm-chair by the little window of her chamber, 
gazed on it in speechless emotion: at length, 
‘* itis,’’ she said, “ the type of peace and conso- 
lation to man—the seal of the first covenant 
between an offended God and his erring crea- 
tures. How dazzling the gorgeous arch thrown 
across the thick, dark curtain beneath! thus dark 
and dismal the passage through pain to death— 
thus glorious the day-spring of immortal life and 
light!?? Her voice dropped into an indistinct 
murmur; she pressed Mrs. Courtney’s hand—and 
her head sunk back on the bosom of that friend; 
where with a sigh soft as that of an infant re- 
signing itselfto sleep, she drew her last breath— 
and the spirit passed from time to eternity.— 
Three days after her decease, Col. Willis receiv- 
ed the following letter: 

‘‘I do not write to upbraid you as the author 
of my sufierings and my early death; for these I 
ought rather to blame my own weakness than 
your cruelty: but ’tis to tell you how fatally you 
mistook your power and that virtue over which 
you thought to triumph so easily, that witha 
dying hand and broken heart I pen these lines: 
how different from the fair and free characters 
you were wont to praise in the first days of our 
love. You are married—you have wooed and 
won a young and beautiful heiress: well—be it 
so; for such a prize ’twas natural—’twas pardon- 
able to trample on the affections of a portion- 
less orphan, who trusted implicitly in your plight- 
ed honor. You will live with your gay and love- 
ly bride long years of splendor and worldly pros- 
perity, while | am forgotten in my lowly and pre- 
mature grave: but the hour will come—an hour 
of silence and reflection—when you will think 
on my wrongs with all the bitterness of a late 
and impotent remorse: it may then avail you to 
know that my dying voice pronounced their par- 
don. Truly I forgive you asI hope and dare 
petition Heaven for forgiveness; and may this 
assurance impart to your mind some portion of 
that blessed peace, wherewith the Gospel pro- 
mises of salvation and remission of sin, have fill- 
ed the breast of SopHy HaMILTon.”’ 

E. C..8. 
From Angelo’s Reminiscences. 
THE EARL OF BARRYMORE. 

I shall commence my narrative from the period 
of my first acquaintance with his lordship during 
his minority, when he became my scholar. At 
this time he resided in Piccadilly, where I attend- 
ed to teach him the art of fencing. I found his 
lordship affable, condescending, and remarkably 


_ good tempered. We became intimate at the first 
meeting, I had not madethree visits before I dis. 


covered a trait of that extravagant humour and 
love of frolic, which governed all his actions du- 
ring his short career. 

On our third set-to, he was provided with twa 
new white kerseymere jackets, one for bimselt, 
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and another for me; when after the coup d’essai 
he rang the bell, and desired Trebby, his valet, to 
bring him the blacking-pot. This was placed on 
the tloor, and his lordship, dipping the end of the 
foil in the liquid, and inviting me to do the same, 
with his usual exclamation, ‘‘ Fair play’s a jew- 
el,’ we re-commenced, and after thrusting at 
each other for an hour, left off, spotted all over 
like the skin of the leopard. This extravagant 
folly, which cost him new jackets each lesson, 
continued for some time, in spite of all my remon- 
strances; he swearing he would never cease until 
he had made the Angel-o as black as the devil-o. 

To attempt a description of the reveiries at 
Wargrave, as one scene succeeded another, even 
for a month, would demand a twelvemonth’s la- 
bour, and, at least, a dozen reams of paper. All 
the recorded pranks of Rochester, Ogle, the 
Duke of Buckingham, and the other roysters of 
the days of the merry monarch, were far outdone 
by Lord Barrymore and his brothers, a family 
triumvirate, whose notoriety for dissipation has 
no parallel in the voluminous annals of folly. 

About thirty-five years since, the theatre of 
Wargrave, may be said to have been in the zenith 
of its glory. The residence of his lordship at this 
village, was little more, in appearance,than a 
cottage. The dining-room was on the same floor 
with his dormitory. The first-floor was divided 
also by sleeping rooms, one of which was a spa- 
cious apartment called the barrack, in which 
were several beds,for the accommodation of single 
gentlemen, when the house was surcharged with 
guests, which was no uncommon event about 
this period. 

In this barrack, I more than once took up my 
quarters, though I usually slept solus in a_bed- 
chamber on the ground floor. This general ren- 
dezvous above, had more the character of a club- 
room than a dormitory—for sleep was commonly 
banished. It was, indeed, rather the hall of Wo- 
mus, than the chamber of Morpheus; though, 
whatever watching there might be therein, there 
was no praying; and certainly the b/we devils 
kept none of its inmates awake. 

The revels were maintained under this joyous 
roof considerably beyond the silence of midnight; 
and that rest, which was deducted from regular 
hours, was added to the next morning’s account, 
when the sober inhabitants of the village had ac- 
complished the first half of their daily occupa- 
tions. A sleepy guest, a new comer, demanded 
of Denis, his lordship’s Irish footman, what 
time the company retired? ‘*‘ Is it slape (sleep) 
you mean, your honor? By the powers! when 
Mister Phe— ton drives the morrow’s 
sun through the meridian turnpike, sure!’’ 

The whole establishment, indeed, might aptly 
be designated the Court of Comus, where day 
was turned into night, and night supplied the. 
‘place of day. | 

I have known tisis cottage crowded with at 
least five-and-twenty inmates, most of them men 
eminent for talent, either as poets, players, 
singers, or celebrated as bons vivans, and pro- 
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which patrician bucks and bloods of that day 
were wont to patronise. Twelve or fourteen 
selected from these, commonly sat round his 
lordship’s dinner table; the others were accom- 
modated in another room, as well as the servants 
in the general confusion that prevailed in the 
establishment, could provide the means. There 
was little system in the economy of the steward- 
ship at Wargrave, either in or out of the house; 
all was ruinous extravagance, waste and disorder. 

His lordship’s love of the drama induced him 
to cultivate the acquaintance of the principal 
comedians, and ultimately to build a small thea 
tre adjacent to his house, which was neatly fitted 
up, and provided with scenery, a wardrobe, and 
all the arcana for getting upa play. IfI can 
depend upon my recollection, the scene painter 
was Scot, the son-in-law of John Raffel Smith, 
who was much employed in painting decorations 
for private theatricals. 

The pieces selected for performance, were 
chiefly lively comedies, or broad farces: nothing 
of a serious cast being admissible within the pale 
of his lordship’s government. The audience was 
composed of the principal families of the neigh 
bourhood, and not unfrequently from London, 

The most memorable night of these dramatic 
entertainments, was that which occurred in the 
year 1788, when his present Majesty, then Prince 
of Wales, honoured Wargrave by his royal pre- 
sence at the theatre. 

On this occasion, his lordship’s cottage being 
considered too small to entertain so great a per- 
sonage, his neighbour, Mr. Hill, who resided 
about half a mile from Wargrave, ina spacious 
mansion, ofiered to accommodate the prince and 
his retinue. Lord Barrymore provided the din- 
ner and the wines, and his kitchen establishment 
attended to cook the banquet. That the feast 
was delightful, may readily be believed, when it¢ 
is remembered, that the Prince of Wales, the 
most elegant gentleman in the world, then shone 
resplendent in the zenith of his convivial glory. 

The play on this occasion did not commence 
until nine o’clock. All the rank and fashion of 
the county were present. The prologue to the 
piece was written by Harry Blackstone, a great 
crony of his lordship’s (and, I think, son of the 
late Judge Blackstone,) who wrote it on the spur 
of the moment, in his bed in the barrack-room, 
with a wet napkin bound round his forehead, to 
counteract the excesses of the preceding mid- 
night orgies. 

This prologue I had the presumption to spealp 
in the presence of the Prince, and, being inspired 
by his lordship’s champagne, I had the good for- 
tune, once more to acquit myself sufficiently to 
obtain the plaudits of the audience. 

Asto these stage exhibitions, it would have 
been well, had his lordship confined his pleasures 
te other pursuits, equally amusing and respecta~ 
ble; but, impelled by that insatiable love of noise 
and boisterous merriment, which knew no bound, 
ner yielded to any restraints, and being urged on 
by his two brothers, and the many dependants 


moters of conviviality, in that dashing society | 


| upon his bounty, his whims and follies were ever 
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varying, and such as no other mortal had, per- 
haps, ever conceived. I know not how many clubs 
of eccentric character succeeded each other 
about this period, all originating in his own way- 
ward fancy, and all held under his own roof. 
One of these was termed the Bothering Club, 
which was instituted for the purpose of playing 
off a confederate annoyance upon some stranger 
guest, invited for the purpose; suppose a resident 
at the house, for instance, sent an invitation, by 
the connivance of his lordship to some tavern com- 
panion, a grave, topping shopkeeper in London, 
to come and pass a few days as a guest at his 
lordship’s table, and to partake of the festivities 
at Wargrave. The person invited was received 
with great ceremony, and treated in the most 
courteous manner throughout the firstday. On 
the second, some one, perhaps Anthony Pasquin, 
or the younger Edwin, two wicked, witty minis- 
ters of his lordship’s waggeries, would hatch up 
some fallacious charge against him, to place him 
in a ridiculous point of view to the other guests, 
most of whom were confederates in the hoax. 
One present would begin, ‘* Pray, Mr. Higgin- 
bottom, will you allow me to take wine with 
you?’’ ** Sir, with great pleasure, but my name ts 
Benson.”’ ‘* You are a wag, Sir,’’ was the reply. 
Come, let us hob and nob, Sir; but, ’pon my 
soul, you are so like Mr. Higginbottom, my 
neighbour, in Elbow-lane, that—excuse me—I 
could have almost sworn—’’ “ No, Sir, I assure 
you, I know no gentleman of that name.”’ 

At thismoment a confederate enters, and, af- 
ter bowing, and apologising for being so late at 
dinner, begins to tell his lordship the cause of 
his delay on the road, when he suddenly exclaims, 
** Ah, my old friend Higginbottom! Well, this is 
a pleasure, indeed!”’ 

‘Indeed, Sir, you have the advantage of me; 
Iam not Mr. Hig—hig—what’s his name?’’? Then 
a loud laugh at Mr. Benson’s expense; when he 
appeals to his friend, who invited him thither; 
but he has purposely left the table. He then 
threws himself upon the protection of his lord- 
ship, who gravely observes, ‘‘ Sir, appearances 
are against you; your friend has disappeared, and 
—I know not what to think.’’ Benson, bewil- 
dered, begins to asseverate, that he is identical- 
ly ** John—Jabus—Ben—son;’’? when another 
adds te his embarrassment, by declaring, “ why, 
Higginbottom, youare smoked.’’ **What do you 
mean, Sir?’ ‘* Why, Sir, ha, ha, ha—that you 
are Isaac Higginbottom, mousetrap and nutmeg- 
grater manufacturer in’ Elbow-lane, and the 
greatest wag in all London.’’ And these confede- 
rate jokers continue their play upon the worthy 
cit, artfully plying him with wine, until the fumes 
of the grape, working with his confusion, bemud- 
dles his brain, so that he ultimately forgets whe- 
ther he is Benson—or Higginbottom, 

Another common frolic at the table, when 
#trangers were present, was, for one of the prime 
wits of the waggish coterie, to assume the office 
of public accuser; when, in the midst of the ban- 
quet, some ludicrous or preposterous charge was 
oseferred with mock gravity against some one 
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of the guests. The accused, not dreaming of the 
roguish confederacy by which he is surrounded, 
indignant at the accusation, flies into a rage, 
talks of his honour and reputation, when that 
arch-traitor to decorum, Anthony Pasquin, ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Sir, I can believe any thing against a 
man of your taste.’? “ What do you mean, Sir, 
by your daring insinuation?’’—‘* Nay, do not 
bounce, Sir,’’ retorts Pasquin, with insufferable 
calmness. ‘* What!—andI will appeal to the 
company-—what is that gentleman not capable 
of, who shaves himself with the razor with which 
his wife cut her own throat?’’ 

Enraged past endurance, the gentleman would 
leave the room, when the door is locked, and 
every one vociferates—‘* Put itto the ballot.’’ 
The balloting-box is brought, and the black and 
white evidences are produced, when the black 
being found more than the white balls, it is deci- 
ded that the charge is made out. The verdict is 
recorded and read, namely, “ That a man capa- 
ble of such an offence against good taste, must 
be sent to Coventry;’’ and the confusion and 
brawling that ensued, left the accused no alter- 
native but to quit the house at midnight, or to 
enter into the frolic and ribaldry in self-defence, 
and brave it out, by becoming as noisy and as in 
ebriated as the rest of the roaring madcaps. 

These are specimens ofthe daily habits and 
manners that prevailed at this thoughtless noble- 
man’s. Fortunately, my visitsat Wargrave were 
confined to the days of his dramatic exhibitions, 
my professional engagements not affording me 
that leisure, which might have exposed me to the 
temptation of drinking deeper of his seducing cup 
of folly. The servants of the household had little 
repose, being constantly on the qui vive during 
these frequent banquetings and revellings. To 
strengthen his dramatic corps for those perform 
ances which demanded a great variety of cha 
racters, he occasionally procured the attendance 
of the performers from Thornton’s company of 
the theatre at Reading. For these ladies and 
gentlemen a separate table was provided; and, 
as it sometimes happened, that his lordship’s 
claret and champagne, which were liberally sup- 
plied, made certain of these professional guests 
commit little aberrations from good breeding, the 
servants were apt to take their imperious com 
mands in dudgeon. I have before observed, that 
his lordship had a favourite servant, an Irishman, 
a most adroit attendant, who would do the ser- 
vice of halfa dozen Vauxhall waiters. This 
choice son of Erin, would sometimes refresh him 
self with a bumper covertly at the sideboard; 
when, thus primed, he felt as great as these 
mimic Alexanders and Cleopatras. Once, as I was 
informed by the manager 'hornton, poor De- 
nis, worried by his attendance on this motley 
group, who were imperiously ca!ling about them 
without mercy, he exclaimed, bouncing out of 
the door, and loud enough to be heard by them 
all, ** Och! what would the father of Deni. 
O’Flyn say, could he peep from the grave and 
see Denis—the son of a gontleman—waiting 
upon these precious swapings of hell?’’ 
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VALLEY OF ANDORRA. 

It is a fact, very little known, that, within the 
Spanish territory and contiguous to France, 
there has existed for agesa small Republic, per- 
fectly independent of the two neighboring king- 
doms, and owing allegiance to neither. This is 
the Valley of Andorra, situated in the county of 
Spanish Cerdane, and inclosed between two 
branches of the Pyrenean mountains, facing Ur- 
gel. On the east and south, this Valley con- 
fines with the district of Puigcerda; on the west, 
partly with the same district, and that of Ta- 
laru; and on the north, with the Compte de 
Foix, where the French territory commences.— 
This Valley is situated in Latitude 43. 35, and 
Longitude 45, from the meridian of Paris, and 
is seven leagues long, six wide, and fifteen in cir- 
cumference. It contains twenty small towns 
and villages, divided into six parishes, having 
fifty suffragan churches, with a population of 
about ten thousand souls. Andorra la Bella is 
the capital, called so from the peculiar beauty 
of its appearance. San Julia de Loria, formerly 
Lauredia; Encamp, anciently Encap; Canillo, 
once Canillaus; Ordino, formerly Ordinavi; and 
Masana-Matrana; are the names of the other 
principal places. There are, besides, several 
sanctuaries, or chapels, containing miraculous 
images, the most frequented of which are, Our 
Lady of Merichell, Canolich, and St. Anton, 
usually called La Grella. 


This interesting Valley, embosomed among 
mountains, and from every point of which the 
traveller beholds all the romantic wilderness of 
picturesque scenery, is watered by several ri- 
vers, the largest of which are the Balira, Ordi- 
no, and Hos, the first two of which have their 
immediate origin in the Valley, whilst the source 
of the latter descends from the contiguous Spa- 
nish territory. These and the other minor 
streams abound in fish, more particularly the 
trout, of a large kind, and extremely delicate 
flavor. Most of the surrounding mountains, 
constituting part of the mighty frontier of the 
Peninsula, which cannot be passed without 
mingled emotions of awe and pleasure, are al- 
most inaccessible, and consequently have only 
been imperfectly explored. The highest and 
most remarkable of them are, the Iron Mine 
Mountam; the Cazamana, Saturria, Monclar, 
San Julia de Loria and Juglar, all of which may 
be considered as prolongations of the Pyrenees. 
The Valley and surrounding declivities contain 
several fine forests, which might furnish good 
ship timber and masts, easily floated down the 
rivers Balira and Segre, as far as Tortosa, situa- 
ted on the left bank of the Ebro, and only four 
leagues from the Mediterranean. The district 
of Andorra abounds in minerals of various kinds, 
which, with the exception of the Iron Ore, are 
almost neglected. The jaspars are beautifully 
variegated, and the colors extremely brilliant.— 
The foot of the scientific mineralogist, in fact, 
has scarcely trodden this secluded spot. Wild 
goats, boars, bears, wolves, and several smaller 
quadrupeds, are frequently seen, as well as game 
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of all kinds, more particularly a species of moor 
game, called there, gallo-silvestre. 

The pasture grounds, throughout the whole 
valley, are of an extremely rich and luxuriant 
nature, and the sheep walks highly valued.— 
Transparent streamlets, supplied by cascades 
and water-falls, descending from the mountains, 
skirt the meadows, on which a considerable 
number of fine cattle continually graze. The 
six parishes are divided into four wards or quar- 
ters, the term used there, each one having a 
particular range of forests and commons, allot- 
ted for the use of the inhabitants, and the local 
affairs of each ward are conducted by an alder 
man. The breed of horses is particularly esteem- 
ed, and a considerable trade carried on in this, as 
well as other species of cattle. ‘the tobacco 
plant, so highly contraband in all Spain, is very 
generally cultivated in the Valley of Andorra— 
The growers take it clandestinely to La Seo De 
Urgel and other parts of Catalonia, where they 
exchange it for clothing and such other manw 
factures as they require, which they then con- 
vey to their own territories, free of duties. The 
inhabitants are hardy and industrious; in their 
appearance superior to those of the neighboring 
mountains. The few iron mines, imperfectly 
worked, afford rough ore for the supply of four 
furnaces; and one establishment, called Moles, 
is considered as a most eligible situation for the 
manufacture of arms, according to the reports of 
several military officers, not only on account of 
ea of the ore, but also the abundance 
of fuel. 


Respecting the origin of the Republic of Am 
dorra, which may really be considered as a po- 
litical phenomenon, the records are numerous and 
curious. In 1748, D. Antonio Fiter y Rossell, a 
native and magistrate of Ordino, by order of the 
general council, constructed in the Catalonian 
language, a Manual Digesto, in two volumes, 
in which he enumerates the privileges of the 
Andorrese, defends their imdependence, and 
gives a complete outline of the manner in which 
they administer their own affairs. Most of the 
Spanish historians have also mentioned this 
secluded spot; and from their united testimony,. 
it appears that the French, under Louis the Pi 
ous, entered Spain with a powerful army, on 
pretext of assisting the Spaniards to drive out 
the Moors, when the cuales forces took po» 
session of the province of Catalonia and kingdom 
of Navarre. The city of Barcelona surrendered 
to them in the year 801, at which time it was 
commanded by Zadi,a Moor; and during the 
reign of Herour or Gamir, when in 819, by a so 
lemn act, dated November 2, Louis yielded up 
and conveyed over to Sisisbutus, Bishop of Un 
gel, ‘ all the parishes and other dependencies of 
the Valley of Andorra, as well as the dominions, 
rights and possessions thereof; authorising the 
said bishop to hold the same for his own use, in 
a sovereign and independent manner,’ &c. The 
is the origin of the independence of the Valley 
of Andorra, which the subsequent Kings of 
France have always had under their immediate 
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protection, successively granting to the inhabi- 
tants various important privileges. The above 
grant was confirmed by Charles the Bold, who, 
as king of France, made over to the said bishop, 
as the act states, ‘ talem potestatem qualem nos 
habere conabamur.’ Bernard Castello, the fif- 
tieth bishop of. Urgel, and twenty-sixth possess- 
or and lord of the Valley of Andorra, after- 
wards conveyed his right and title thereto, to 
Raman Bernat, first Count de Foix, asa remu- 
neration for his services in taking up arms in the 
bishop’s favour, against the Count de Urgel, in 
1194. This conveyance, was not, however, at 
that time carried into effect, the Valley remain- 
ing in the hands of six successive bishops of Ur- 
gel, and till the year 1259, when Roger Bernat, 
second Count de Foix, declared war against the 
existing bishop, besieged the city of Urgel, and 
laid waste a large portion of the surrounding 
country, demanding the restoration of his rights 
to the Valley of Andorra, by virtue of the transier 
made to his grandfather. The matter in dispute 
was left to arbitration, when, by a legal award, 
Count de Foix was declared to be the rightful 
lord, pro indiviso, of the Valley of Andorra. 


Subsequently the Infante Don Pedro and Fer- 
dinand of Arragon conquered the Counts de 
Foix, in 1334 and 1513, and Philips II. and III. 
annexed the Valley of Andorra to their own do- 
minions, declaring themselves to be the lords 
thereof. The compte de Foix was incorporated 
with the crown of France, at the commence- 
ment of the 16th century, and during the reign 
of Louis XIII.; but, so unceasing have been the 
intrigues of the Bishops of Urgel, so great the 
influence of the French monarchs, and so imme- 
diate the interest of the latter im excluding 
Spain from any exercise of power in the valley, 
that they have always maintained its neutrality 
and independence, and prevented the ancient 
rights and privileges of the inhabitants, bestow- 
ed upon them by their predecessors, from being 
impaired, Various disputes subsequently took 
place between the kings of Spain and France, 
respecting the sovereignty of this secluded spot, 
when, at length, the latter, sensible of the difh- 
culty of retaining military possession of a dis- 
trict of country that had always been consider- 
ed as an integral part of Catalonia, and in op- 
position to the boundaries fixed by nature, as 
well as established and acknowledged from the 
time of Julius Cesar; yet, at the same time anx- 
jous that it should be free from the control of 
the Castilian crown, agreed that it should be 
governed as an independent state, with the 
semblance only of allegiance paid to its primi- 
tive lords, who, in other respects, waived their 
ancient rights. By this means future collisions 
were prevented, and Andorra assumed an ano- 
malous form of government, under the imme- 
diate protection of the French monarchs. Their 
real object in this protection was always to have 
the means of an easy access into Spain at their 
command. The four passes, or defiles through 
the Pyrenees, leading into the valley, and called 
Fra-Miguel, Saldeu, Fontargent, and Siguer, 
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are inaccessible on the side of Spain, although 
extremely practicable when advancing from the 
valley. Through these passes a French army 
may, therefore, easily enter Spain, whereas a 
body of troops, moving forwards from an oppo 
site direction, can easily be repulsed, in conse- 
quence of the good defence aflorded by the cir- 
cle of mountains surrounding the valley. This 
is the real motive that has uniformly induced 
the kings of France to favor the independence 
of the Andorrese Republic, and prevent it from 
being annexed to the Spanish crown; and in the 
two last invasions, their armies have certainly 
derived material advantages from this circun» 
stance, through the facilities thereby obtained. 


A court, called the Cortes, takes cognizance 
of all crimes committed within the district. Its 
members are, two Commissioners, or Represen- 
tatives of the Sovereign Lords, viz. the King of 
France and Bishop of Urgel, and by them re- 
spectively appointed. On the part of his Most 
Christian Majesty, the choice usually falls on a 
Frenchman, whereas the Bishop selects his re- 
presentative from among the most distinguished 
natives of the valley. This board has supreme 
authority in every thing relating to government 
and justice, and is- assisted by two delegates, 
named by the General Council of the valley.— 
Dubious and legal matters are previously sub- 
mitted to an assessor, who is the Judge of Ap- 
peals in civil causes; and the Supreme Board is 
besides attended by lawyers, called rohonadors, 
who are specially commissioned to watch over 
the privileges of the inhabitants, intercede for 
criminals, and promote the ends of justice. A 
sentence, corporis affiictiva, pronounced by this 
Court, is executed on the spot; but if it ordains 
hard labor, the criminal is sent to the. galleys or 
presidios of Spain. 

Civil matters are decided, in the first instance, 
by a baylie or bailiff, alternately appointed by 
the King of France and Bishop of Urge}, from a 
list of six persons, being one for each parish, 
formed by the General Council out of the higher 
classes, and this nomination lasts three years,x— 
The sentences pronounced by this Court are 
carried before the Judge of Appeals, and thence 
to the respective Lords, in which case the King 
of France confides the matter to the Parliament 
of Thoulouse, or the Counci! of Roussillon, and 
the Bishop usually to his vicar. The salaries of 
the judge and his officers absorb a large portion 
of the contested property, as they receive 15 
per cent. on the amounts of all verdicts, and 5 
per cent. on provisional and interlocutory pro- 
ceedings. 

The General Council is composed of twenty 
four Members, or Aldermen, chosen by the 
parishes, half of whom are renewed every year 
This Court takes cognizance of all minor di» 
putes, breaches of the peace, and matters relating 
to public lands, forests, waters, fisheries, com 
mons, roads, paths, weights, measures, taverns 
markets, assessments, taxes, &c. It also fixes 


the price of wheat, meat, wine, and other pro- 
visions, and presides over the economical adm 
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nistration of the district. Each parish also con- 
stitutes a separate ward, and has a municipal 
body ofits own. There are, besides, a Judge of 
appeals, and public notary, alternately named, 
for life, by the King of France and Bishop of 
Urgel. In his official papers, he first styles him- 
self, ‘ auctoritate condominorum Vallium An- 
dorre Judex ordinarius;’ and the second, 
‘ auctoritate ordinaria et condominorum Val- 
lium Andorra, illustrissimorum 2piscopt Ur- 
gellit et Comitis Fuxi notarius publicus,’ &c. 

Hence it appears that the kings of Spain ex- 
ercise no sovereignty or power whatsoever with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Valley; indeed, from 
several passages in the ‘Manual Digesto,’ it 
would seem that the local authorities are ex- 
tremely jealous of the slightest interference on 
their part. In the levies for troops made in the 
surrounding districts, it has sometimes happened 
that a youth, on whom the lot had fallen, has 
taken refuge within the Andorra district, in or- 
der to avoid being dragged away to the army, 
when a Spanish party has pursued him in the 
night and conducted him back. These acts 
have always given rise to complaints, and the 
representative of his most Christian Majesty, at 
the Spanish court, has usually befriended the 
authorities of Andorra. A participation in all 
acts of interference on the part of another pow- 
er is declared to be a crime of high treason, and 
the magistrates are commanded to bring such 
culprits to justice, ‘ it being their duty to pre- 
serve the prerogatiyes, neutrality, sovereignty, 
and freedom of the Valley unimpaired.’ This 
privilege of neutral ground is, however, attend- 
ed with one misfortune; and this is, deserters 
smugglers, and other persons, escaping from jus- 
tice in the neighboring kingdoms, there find a 
ready and secure asylum. In matters of reli- 
gion, Andorra, as depending on the bishopric of 
Urgel, was subject to the inquisition of Barcelo- 
na, and the branch of this tribunal established 
in the Valley, retained its authority there even 
after that monstrous edifice had been dashed to 
the ground by the decrees of the general Cortes 
of Spain. The ancient arms, as well as nume- 
rous authentic records, denotes that, in ancient 
tumes, the Valley of Andorra formed an integral 
part of Catalonia, and as such the natives, up to 
the present day, have all the rights of Spaniards, 
and without any act of naturalization obtain, in 
Spain, prebendships, benefices, as well as all 
civil and military appointments, 

When Philip V. at the close of the war of suc- 
cession, deprived the Catalonians of their rights 
and privileges, he formed a project to do the 
same with the Valley of Andorra; but the ex- 
hausted state of his realm, and the dread of of- 
fending France, prevented him from carrying 
his intentions into execution. Charles IV. en- 
tertained views of a similar kind, and, as a pre- 
liminary measure, actually addressed a requisi- 
tion, under his own sign manual, to D. Jose 
Boltas, Bishop of Urgel, calling upon him to 
prove, by historical records and charters, his 
right to the title of ‘Sovereign Prince of the 


Valley of Andorra,’ of which he made use in his 

public acts. The bishopric of Urgel is one of 
the most important in Spain, as well on aceount 
of its extent as the riches and industry of the 
districts of which it is composed, It consists of 
548 parishes, fifteen cathedrals, eight collegiate 
churches, nine communities of beneficed clergy, 
twenty-five convents of friars, and three of nuns. 
The idea of allowing a church dignitary to wield 
a temporal power over an independent state, 
and at the same time, one of the keys of the 
realm to which he himself owes allegiance, ism 
itself preposterous. A plan was laid before the 
Cortes of Spain, in 1820, to put an end to this 
anomalous form of government, by asserting the 
rights of the Spanish crown, and annexing the 
Valley of Andorra to the Principality of Catalo- 
nia; but the French invasion, and subsequent 
dissolution of the national Legislature, prevent- 
ed this project from being carried into execu 
tion. This district, evidently confined within 
the natural demarcation of Catalonia, as it now 
stands, is no other than a sad and lasting me 

mento of French conquest and usurpation, un- 
dertaken by Charlemagne and Louis the Pions, 
under pretext of defending their own dominions 
from the yoke of infidels, when they took pos- 
session of Catalonia and Navarre, at a time 
when the Pelayos and Alphonsos of Spain, en- 
trenched on the mountains of Asturias, contend 
ed for the freedom and independence of their 
country. Under the government of the Gothic 
kings, the Valley of Andorra formed part of 
Spain; and Cesar himself prescribed the perma- 
nent boundaries of the two kingdoms, by decla- 
ring, that all the territory extending to.the-seuth 
of the Pyrenees, as well as the waters running 
from the south and west therefrom, should be- 
long to Spain, and that the opposite should be 
France. In the arms of Andorra are seen the 
four bars, or arms of Catalonia, denoting that, 
in ancient times, It was an Integral part of this 
province. How, therefore, our Gazetteers, even 
the last edition of the Edinburgh one, published 
in the present year, can have described the Val- 
ley of Andorra as belonging to the Compte de 
Foix, and consequently forming part of the 
French territory, is matter of astonishment.— 
Zurita in his annals of Airagon (lib. x, cap. 63,) 
says, ‘that the Counts de Foix leng held the 
principality of Catalonia, the county of Castello 
and Valley of Andorra, separated from France 
by the summits of the Pyrenees;’ but this domi- 
nion ceased from the moment they were expel- 
led from the Spanish territory. The venerable 
author of the ‘Marca Hispanica,’ and no less a 
personage than the Archbishop of Paris, de- 
scribes the Valley of Andorra as being ‘ con- 
tiguous to the Compte de Foix;’ and Aparici, 
Nolin, De Fer, as well as Boune, in his map of 
Foix and Roussillon, (1771,) and Roussel, in 
his geographical map of the Pyrenees, all place 
it within the Spanish boundary. The French 
geographers of a more recent date uniformly do 
the same, even those whose maps were publish- 
ed during the reign of Napoleon. In the se- 
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venth century, the Kings of Spain governed not | 
only the whole of their territory inclosed by the 
line of the Pyrenees, but also a part of France, 
known as Galia Narbonense, and continued to 
do so till the Moorish invasion. The Spaniards, 
anxious to expel their infidel oppressors, implo- 
red the aid of the French; but, coming only in 
the character of auxiliaries, the success of the 
latter against the common enemy could never 
have entitled them to territorial riglits; and con- 
sequently, the original grant on which the inde- 
pendence of the Valley of Andorra is founded, 
was defective. ‘This district, at our time, must 
have been of much greater importance than it 
is at present; as Ferdinand the Catholic, in his 
last will, left a legacy to Marcos Almogabar, 
and his five thousand soldiers, so renowned in 
the wars of those times, who had their origin in 
the Valley of Andorra, and were reputed as Ca- 
talonians. At all events, the views of the 
French, in upholding the independence of the 
Andoresa republic, in opposition to the rights of 
the Spanish crown, and so clearly evinced during 
the two last invasions, cannot now be mistaken; 
and it is matter of astonishment that an usurpa- 
tion of so glaring a nature, as well as dangerous 
on the score of precedent, did not enter into the 
deliberations of the allied Sovereigns, either at 
Paris, Verona, or Vienna. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
EY THE REY. T. DALE. 


O, breathe ao more that simple air, 
Though soft and sweet thy wild notes swell, 
To me the only tale they tell 
Is cold despair !— 
I heard it once from lips as fair, 
i heard it in as sweet a tone,— 
Now I am left on earth alone, 
And she is—where ? 


How have those well-known sounds renewed 
The dreams of earlier, happier hours, 
When life—a desert now—was strewed 
With fairy flowers !— 
Then all was bright, and fond, and fair,— 
Now flowers are faded, joys are fled, 
And heart and hope are with the dead, 
For she is—where ? 


Can I then love the air she loved ? 

Can I then hear the melting strain 

Which brings her to my soul again 
Calm and unmovy’d ?— 

And thou to blame my tears forbear ; 

For while I list, sweet maid! to thee, 

Remembrance whispers, ‘ such was she,’— 
And she is—where ? 


THE REIGNING SOVEREIGN OF TURKEY. 


Mahmoud the Second, the reigning Sultan of 


Turkey, is the youngest son of Abdulhamid, who 
died in 1788. The latter was succeeded by his 
nephew, Selim II. who held the sovereignty 
during the stormy period of the French Revolu- 
tion. This monarch undertook to re-model the 


government on the plan of the other Powers of 
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the Hizam Djedid, for the regulation of the in- 


ternal administration, and by a new organization 

of the military forces of the empire; but these 

proceedings having excited the jealousy of the 

Janissaries he was dethroned by them on the 

29th May 1807. The circumstances of his ac- 

tual deposition were not exactly known; but on 

the evening of that day it was understood in all 

the quarters of the capital that Selim, the most 

injured, if not the best of the Ottomans, had 

stept from a throne to a prison, and that the 

reigning monarch was his cousin Mustapha LV. 

eldest son of the Sultan Abdulhamid. 

This prince, when he was drawn from the 

luxurious obscurity of his harem to gird on the 

sword of Mahomet, was thirty years old, but not 

being possessed of a capacity sufficient to supply 

the defects of his education, the maturity of his 

age did not qualify him for the throne, which he 

had been compelled so unexpectedly to usurp. 

His reign was but of short duration, for Musta- 
pha Bairactar, the Pacha of Rudshuk, a bold 
and daring officer, and a steadfast friend of the 
unfortunate Selim, had, from the moment he 
heard of the deposition of the latter, contem- 
plated on seizing the government. So early as 
the October of the same year, Bairactar de- 
spatched to the Sultan a formal notice that he 
should advance to the capital, to reform the 
abuses of the state, and assist him in the admi- 
nistration of public affairs. Accordingly, he col- 
lected a force of nearly 40,000 men, composed 
chiefly of Albanians from tke garrisons ot Rou- 
melia, and marching to Constantinople about the 
end of the year, encamped on the plains of 
Daout-Pasha, four miles from the walls of the 
city. Here he remained several months, and 
during that period, virtually exercised the sove- 
reign power; but being aware that the Mussul- 
mans, accustomed to reverse the representative 
of their Prophet, might experience a renewal of 
favour for their degraded monarch, he resolved 
upon the elevation of a Sultan, who, in return 
for the crown, might render bis authority legiti- 
mate, and give a sanction to his ambition. 

The 28th of July, of the year 1808, was 
fixed upon by Mustapha the Fourth, for a hunt- 
ing expedition to the forests of Belgrade, and it 
was determined by Bairactar to enter the Serag- 
lio on the same day, during the absence of the 
Grand Signior, and preventing his return to the 
palace, finally to exclude him from the throne. 


the Seraglio, which the crimes and misfortunes 
of the Ottomans have set apart for the confine- 
ment of their dethroned princes, and it was the 
preservation of the sultan whom he resolved to 
restore, that prompted him to attempt by strata- 
gem that which he might have accomplished by 
force. 


Unfortunately the secret became divulged, 
marched into the city he found the gates of the 


a determined resistance. 


Europe, by introducing the celebrated code of 


Selim III. was yet alive in those apartments of 


and on the appointed day, when Bairactar 


Seraglio closed, and every preparation made for 
The victorious rebel 
disappointed, but not intimidated, gave orders 
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fer an immediate assault. The contest lasted 
only a short time, but the interval was fatal to 
Selim. On the sound of the first shot, the emis- 
saries of the Sultan were despatched to his 
apartments, where they found, as is reported, 
the dethroned monarch at his devotions, and at- 
tempted to surprise him whilst in the attitude 
of prayer. He discerned their purpose, and be- 
fore the bow-string could be fitted to his neck, 
wounded one of the mutes with his hangiar, but 
being thrown upon his back, was overpowered 
and instantly strangled. From the murder of 
Sclim the executioners proceeded to the apart- 
ments of Mahmoud, the youngest son of Abdulha- 
mid, and the only remaining Prince of the blood 
royal. There was still some hope for the Sul- 
tan in the eventual death of his brother.—Selim 
wasno more; the rebels, the audacious Bairac- 
tar himself, would respect the last of the Otto- 
man race. The mutes rushed into the chamber 
of the confined prince, but Mahmoud was no 
where to be found: the fond fidelity of a slave 
had concealed him in the furnace ofa bath. The 
feeble contest continued uader the walls, and 
the assailants thundered at the gates, whilst the 
search for the prince was prosecuted with re- 
doubled eagerness aid anxiety.—The place of his 
concealment had alone escaped the scrutiny, 
and the fate of the monarchy depended whether 
or not the gates should be forced before the 
royal prisoner was discovered. What must have 
been the feelings of Mahmoud? what the sensa- 
tions of his faithful slave, when the shouts of 
the Albanians proclaimed that Bairactar had 
burst his way into the Seraglio? 

Advancing to the third gate, they called aloud 
for the instant appearance of Selim; and the at- 
tendants of the palace casting the dead body of 
the murdered monarch before them, exclaimed, 
“ Behold the Sultan whom you seek!’’ Bairac- 
tar, overpowered at the sight, threw himself on 
the corpse of hismurdered benefactor, and wept 
bitterly, but being roused by the exhortations 
ef Leid Ali, the Capuden Pacha, who told him 
that this was not the time for grief, but revenge, 
he proceeded hastily te the presence chamber. 
Mustapha 1V. was found seated upon his throne 
in usual state, and surrounded by the officers of 
the imperial household. ‘the indignant chief was 
not moved by the august spectacle, but advan- 
cing towards the Sultan, drew him from his seat, 
saying to him in a bold and angry tone, ** What 
dost thou there? Yield that place to a worthier!”’ 

The account of the conduct of the Sultan, is 
seriously relatedin the different reports of this 
last transaction of his reign; but whatever was 
the measure of his resistance, it proved ineffec- 
tual; for onthe same night the cannon of the 
Seraglio announeed to the people the dethrone- 
ment of Mustapha the Fourth, and the elevation 
of Mahmoud the Second. 

The first act of the new reign was the instal- 
ment of Bairactar, as Grand Vizier, the post to 
which he aspired, and which, at the hands of | 
Mahmoud, at least, he well deserved. He im- 


| abolition of the Janissaries, and by yielding them 


mediately commenced measures for the gradual 
26 


certain privileges, supposed that he had recon- 
ciled them to his views. The revengeful feel- 
ings of this ancient soldiery, however, were but 
smothered, and no sooner had the Albanian 
troops began their march from the ¢ity, than it 
burst iorth in a dreadfulinsurrection. Bairactar 
and his friends sought shelter in a powder ma- 
gazine, which was immediately blown up by the 
insurgents, and after a dreadful contest in the 
streets for several days, the Janissaries were vic- 
torious. During this sanguinary period, Mah 

moud II. remained shut up in the palace, where 
his counsellors, for it is well known that he gave 
the order, thought fit to secure him from the vic- 
tors by the death of Mustapha his imprisoned 
brother, who was strangled, and that so secret- 
ly, that the circumstances of his execution have 
never transpired. | 

From this period, the influence of the Janissa- 
ries remained undisturbed until the recent insur- 
rection, when Mahmoud, by his bold and decisive 
measures, succeeded in suppressing this long es- 
tablished and refractory corps of soldiers. 

The accession of the present Sultan, took place 
a few months after the passage of the Darda- 
nelles by the British squadron, under Admiral 
Duchworth, since which, with the exception ofa 
slight rupture with Russia, the empire has en- 
joyed an undisturbed tranquillity, until the pre- 
sent difficulties arose. 

Mahmoud II. was born in 1785, and his per- 
sonal appearance is thus described by Mr. Hob- 
house, who accompanied the British Ambassador 
in his visit to the Porte in 1810. 

Sultan Mahmoud, was placed in the middle of 
the throne, with his feet upon the ground, which, 
notwithstanding the common form of squatting 
upon the hams, seems the seat of ceremony. He 
was dressed in a robe of yellow satin, with a 
broad border of the darkest sable: his dagger, 
and an ornament on his breast were covered 
with diamonds: the front of his white and blue 
turban hung with a large treble sprig of dia- 
monds, which served as a buckle to a high 
straight plume of bird-of-paradise feathers. He, 
for the most part, kept a hand on each knee, 
and neither moved his body nor head, but rolled 
his eyes from side to side without fixing them for 
an instant on the Ambassador, or any other per- 
son present. 


Occasionally, he stroked or turned up his beard, 
displaying a milk-white hand, glittering with 
diamond rings. His eye-brows, eyes, and beard 
being of a glossy jet black did not appear na~- 
tural, but added to that indescribable majesty, 
which it would be difficult for any but an oriental 
sovereign to assume. His face was pale and 
regularly formed, except that his nose, con- 
trary to the usual form of that feature in the 
Ottoman princes, was slightly turned up and point~ 
ed; his whole physiognomy was mild and bene- 
volent, but expressive and full of dignity. He 
appeared of a short and small stature, and about 
30 years old, which is somewhat more than his 
actual age. 
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Mahmoud II. is the 30th sovereign of the 
race, since the time of Osman I., the founder of 
the dynasty, and has for his sole heir, Prince 
Abdulthamid, who was born in 1813. 


THE CONVALESCENT. 


zed on thy pale cheek, and watched thine eye 

n dimness close, my gaze no more returning ; 

And as I saw thee thus extended lie 

In semblance so like death, ’twere hard discerning— 
No words may tell the agony I felt, 

Though not a tear escaped me as I knelt. 


As bursts the bolt from high, and rends the oak, 
Blighting at once its proud and lofty bearing, 
So fell my heart at this unlook’d-for streke, 

All its fond hopes destroy’d, and left despairing ; 
So bow’d | then in anguish o’er thy bed, 
Nor look’d again with joy to raise my head. 


Sweet are the tears that now all freely fiow, 
(Like dewdrops on a land parch’d and consuming,) 
As once again I see health’s coming glow, 

Again behold a smile thy face illuming ; 
My heart once more expands, its doubts forgiven, 
And then breathes forth its gratitude to Heaven. 


THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN. 


** God speed you, anda safe journey this night 
to you, Charley,’’ ejaculated the master of the 
little sheebeen house at Ballyhooley after his old 
friend and good customer, Charley Culnane, who 
at length had turned his face homewards, with 
the prospect of as dreary a ride and as dark a 
night as ever fell upon the Blackwater, along 
whose banks he was about to journey. 


Charley Culnane knew the country well, and, 
moreover, was as bold a rider as any Mallow- 
boy that ever rattled a four-year old upon Drum- 
rue race-course. He had gone to Fermoy in the 
morning, as well for the purpose of purchasing 
some ingredients required for the Christmas din- 
ner by his wife, as to gratify his own vanity by 
having new reins fitted to his snaffle, in which he 
intended showing off the old mare at the ap- 
proaching St. Stephen’s day hunt. 


Charley did not get out of Fermoy until late; 
fér although he was not one of your ** nasty par- 
ticular sort of fellows’’ in any thing that related 
to the common occurrences of life, yet in all the 
appointments connected with hunting, riding, 
leaping, in short, in whatever was connected 
with the old mare, “ Charley,’’ the saddlers said, 
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tenant, although they made him all as one as 
king over Ireland. 
This delay in the arrangement of the snaffle 
bridle did not allow Charley Culnane to pay so 
long a visit as he had at first intended to his old 
friend and gossip, Con Buckley, of the ** Harp 
of Erin.’’ Con, however, knew the value of time, 
and insisted upon Charley making good use of 
what he had to spare. ‘** I won’t bother you wait- 
ing for water, Charley, because I think you'll 
have enough of that same before you get home; 
so drink off your liquor, man. It’s as good par- 
Hiament as ever a gentleman tasted, ay, and ho- 
ly church to, for it will bear “x waters,’ and 
carry the bead after that, may be.”’ 
Charley, it must be confessed, nothing loth, 
drank success to Con, and success to the jolly 
** Harp of Erin,’’ with its head of beauty and its 
strings of the hair of gold, and to their better 
acquaintance, and so on, from the bottom of his 
soul, until the bottom of the bottle reminded him 
that Carrick was at the bottom of the hill on the 
other side of Castletown Roche, and that he had 
got no further on his journey than his gossip’s at 
Ballyhooley, close to the big gate of Convamore. 
Catching hold of his oil skin hat, therefore, 
whilst Con Buckley went to the cupboard for 
another bottle of ‘* the real stuff,’’ he regularly, 
as it is termed, bolted from his friend’s hospital- 
ity, darted to the stable, tightened his girths, 
and put the old mare into a canter towards home. 
‘The road from Ballyhooley to Carrick follows 
pretty nearly the course of the Blackwater, oc- 
casionally diverging from the river and passing 
through rather wild scenery, when contrasted 
with the beautiful seats that adorn its banks. 
Charley cantered gaily, regardiess of the rain 
which, as his friend Con had anticipated, fell in 
torrents; the good woman’s currants and raisins 
were carefully packed between the folds of his 
yeomanry cloak, which Charley, who was proud 
of showing that he belonged to the ** Royal Mal- 
low Light Horse Volunteers,’’ always strapped 
to the saddle before him, and took care never to 
destroy the military effect of by putting it on~- 
Away he went singing like a thrush— 
“Sporting, belling, dancing, drinking, 
reaking windows—(hiccup!)—sinking; 
Ever raking—never thinking, 
Live the rakes of Mallow.” 
* Spending faster than it eomes, 
Beating—(hiccup, hic,) and duns, 
Duhallow’s true-begotien sons, 
Live the rakes of Mallow.” 


*¢ was the devil to plase.’’ An illustration of this 
fastidiousness was aflorded by his going such a 
distance for a snaffle bridle. Mallow was full 
twelve miles rsarer Charley’s farm (which lay 
just three quarters of a mile below Carrick) than 
Fermoy; but Charley had quarrelled with all the 
Mallow saddlers, from hard-working and hard- 
drinking Tim Clancey, up to Mr. Ryan, who 
wrote himself ** Saddler to the Duhallow Hunt;”’ 
and no one ceuld content him in all particulars 
but honest Michael Twomey of Fermoy, who 
used to assert—and who will doubt it? that he 


could stitch a saddle better than the lord-lieu- | 


Notwithstanding that the visit to the jolly Harp 
of Erin had a little increased the natural compla- 
cency of his mind, the drenching of the new 
snafile reins began to disturb him; and then fol- 
lowed atrain of more anxious thoughts than even 
were occasioned by the dreaded defeat of the 
pride of his long-anticipated turn out on St. Ste- 
phen’s day. In an heur of geod fellowship, when 
his heart was warm, and his head not over cool, 
Charley had backed the old mare against Mr. 
Jepson’s bay filly Desdemona for a neat hundred, 
and he now felt sore misgivings as to the pru- 
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dence of the match. In a less gay tone he con- 
tinued— 
‘* Living short, but merry lives, 
Going where the devil drives, 
Keeping 


‘* Keeping’’ he muttered, as the old mare had re- 
duced her canter toa trot at the bottom of Kil- 
cummer Hill. Charley’s eye fell onthe old walls 
that belonged, in former times, tothe Templars; 
but the silent gloom of the ruin was broken only 
by the heavy rain which splashed and pattered 
onthe gravestones. He then looked up at the 
sky to see if there was, among the clouds, any 
hopes for mercy on his new snafile reins; and no 
sooner were his eyes lowered, than his attention 
was arrested by an object so extraordinary as al- 
most led him to doubt the evidence of his senses. 
The head, apparently, of a white horse, with 
short cropped ears, large open nostrils, and im- 
mense eyes, seemed rapidly to follow him. No 
connexion with body, legs, or rider, could pos- 
sibly be traced—the head advanced—Charley’s 
old mare, too, was moved at this unnatural sight, 
and, snorting violently, increased her trot up the 
hill. The head moved forward, and passed on; 
Charley pursuing it with astonished gaze, and 
wondering by what means, and for what purpose, 
this detached head. thus proceeded through the 
air, did not perceive the corresponding body until 
he was suddenly started by finding it close at his 
side. Charley turned to examine what was thus 
so sociably jogging on with him, when a most un- 
exampled apparition presented itself to his view. 
A figure, whose height (judging as well as the 
obscurity of the night would perrait him) he com- 
puted to be at lest eight feet, was seated on the 
body and legs of a white horse full eighteen hands 
anda half high. In this measurement Charley 
could not be mistaken, for his own mare was ex- 
actly fifteen hands, and the body that thus jog- 
ged alongside he could at once determine, from 
his practice in horseflesh, was at least three 
hands and a half higher. 

After the first feeling of astonishment, which 
found vent in the exclamation * I’m sold now 
for ever!’? was over; the attention of Charley, 
being a keen sportsman, was naturally directed 
to this extraordinary body, and having examined 
it with the eye of a connoisseur, he proceeded 
to reconnoitre the figure .so unusually mounted, 
who had hitherto remained perfectly mute.— 
Wishing to see whether his companion’s silence 
proceeded from bad temper, want of conversa- 
tional powers, or from a distaste to water, and 
the fear that the opening of his mouth might 
subject him to have it filled by the rain, which 
was then drifting in violent gusts against them, 
Chariey endeavoured to catch a sight of his com- 
panien’s face, in order to form an opinion on that 


point. But his vision failed in carrying him fur- 


ther than the top of the collar of the figure’s 
coat, which wasa scarlet single-breasted hunt- 
ing freck, havinga waist of a very old fashion- 
ed cut reaching to the saddle, with two huge 
shining buttons at about a yard distance behind. 
ought to see farthey than this, too,’? thought 
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Charley, ‘‘ although he is mounted on his high 
horse, like my cousin Darby, who was made ba- 
rony constable last week, unless ’tis Con’s whis- 
key that has blinded me entirely.’’ However, see 
further he could not, and after straining his eyes 
fora considerable time to no purpose, he ex- 
claimed, with pure vexation, ‘‘ by the big bridge 
of Mallow, it is no head “at all he has!’’ 

** Look again, Charley Calnane,’’ said a hoarse 
voice, that seemed to proceed from under the 
right arm of the figure. 

Charley did look again, and now in the proper 
place, for he clearly saw, under the aforesaid 
right arm, that head from which the voice had 
proceeded, and such a head no mortal ever saw 
before. It looked like a large cream cheese 
hung round with black puddings: no speck of co- 
lor enlivened the ashy paleness of the depressed 
features; the skin lay stretched over the un- 
earthly surface, almost like the parchment head 
ofadrum. Two fiery eyes of prodigious circum- 
ference, with a strange and irregular motion, 
flashed like meteors upon Charley, and a mouth 
that reached from eithcr extremity of two ears, 
which peeped forth from under a profusion of 
matted locks of lustreless blackness. This head, 
which the figure had evidently hitherto conceal- 
ed from Charley’s eyes, now burst upon his view 
in all its hideousness. Charley, although a lad 
of proverbial courage in the county Cork, yet 
could not but feel his nerves a little shaken by 
this unexpected visit from the headless horse- 
man, whom he considered this figure doubtless 
must be. The cropped-eared head of the gigan- 
tic horse moved steadily forward, always keep- 
ing from six to eight yards in advance. The 
horseman, unaided by whip or spur, and disdain- 
ing the use of stirrups, which dangled uselessly 
from the saddle, followed at a trot by Charley’s 
side, his hidecus head now lost behind the lap- 
pet of his coat, now starting forth in all its hor- 
ror as the motion of the horse caused his arm to 
move to and fro. The ground shook under the 
weight of its supernatural burthen, and the wa- 
ter im the pools was agitated into waves as he 
trotted by them. 


On they went—heads with bodies, and bodies 
without heads —The deadly silence of night was 
broken only by the fearful clattering of hoofs, 
and the distant sound of thunder, which rumbled 
above the mystic hill of Cecaune a Mona Fin- 
nea. Charley, who was naturally a merry-heart- 
ed, and rather a talkative fellow, had hitherto 
felt tongue-tied by apprehension, but finding his 
companion showed no evil disposition towards 
him, and having become somewhat more recon- 
ciled to the Patagonian dimensions of the horse- 
man and his headless steed, plucked up all his 
courage, and thus addressed the stranger— 

‘‘ Why, then, your honor rides mighty well 
without the stirrups!’’ 

‘¢ Humph,’’ growled the head from under the 
horseman’s right arm. | 

*«°Tis not an over civil answer,’’ thought 
Charley; ‘** but no matter, he was taught in one 


of them riding-houses, may be, and thinke no- 
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at the rate of ten miles an hour. I'll try him on 
the other tack. Alem!’ said Charley, clearing 
his tHfoat, and feeling at the same time rather 
daunted at this second attempt to establish a 
conversation. ‘*‘ Ahem! that’s a mighty neat 
coat of your honor’s, although ’tis a little too 
long in the waist for th present cut.’’ 

Humph,’’ growled again the head. 

This second humph was a terrible thump in the 
face to poor Charley, who was fairly bothered 
to know what subject he could start that would 
prove more agreeable. ‘*’Tisa sensible head,”’ 
thought Charlcy, ‘* although an ugly one, for 
’tis plain enough the man does not like flattery.”’ 
A third attempt, however, Charley was determi- 
‘ned to make, and haying failed in his observa- 
tions as to the riding and coat of his fellow tra- 
veller, thought he would just drop a trifling allu- 
sion to the wonderful headless horse, that was 
jogging on so sociably beside his old mare; and 
as Charley was considered about Carrick to be 
very knowing in horses, besides being a full pri- 
vate in the Royal Mallow Light Horse Volun- 
teers, which were every one of them mounted 
like real Hessians, he felt rather sanguine as to 
the result of his third attempt. 

‘*To be sure, that’s a brave horse your honor 
rides,’’ recommenced the persevering Charley. 
‘*You may say that, with your own ugly 
mouth,’? growled the head. 

Charley, though not much flattered by the 
compliment, nevertheless chuckled at his success 
in obtaining an answer, and thus continued: 
‘*May be your honour wouldn’t be after ri- 
ding him across the country?”’ 

** Will you try me, Charley?’’ said the head, 
with an inexpressible look of ghastly delight. 

Faith, and that’s whati’d do,’’ responded 
Charley, ‘“‘ only I’m afraid, the night being so 
dark, of laming the oid mare, and I've every 
half-penny of a hundred pounds on hex heels.’’ 

This was true enough. Charley’s courage was 
nothing dashed at the headless horseman’s pro- 
posal; and there never was a steeple-chase, nor 
a fox-chase, riding or leaping in the country, 
that Charley Culnane was not at it, and fore- 
most in it. 

«« Will you take my word,”’ said the man who 
carried his head so snugly under his right arm, 
‘< for the safety of your mare?”’ 

‘¢ Done,’’ said Charley; and away they start- 
ed, helter, skelter, over every thing, ditch and 
wall, pop, pop, the old mare never went in such 
style, even in broad daylight; and Charley had 
just the start of his companion, when the boarse 
voice called out ‘‘ Charley Culnane, Charley, 
man, stop for your life, stop!”’ 

Charley pulled up hard. ‘‘Ay,’’ said he, ** you 
may beat me by the head, because it always 
woes so much before you; but if the bet was neck 
and neck, and that’s the go, between the old 
mare and Desdemona, I1’d win it hollow!”’ 

{t appeared as if the stranger was well aware 
of what was passing in Charley’s mind, for he 
suddealy broke out quite loquacious. 


thing at all about bumping his leather breeches | 
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**Charley Culnane,”’ says he, *‘ you have a 
stout soul in you, and are every inch of you a 
good rider. I’ve tried you, and I ought to know; 
and that’s the sort of man for my money. A 
hundred years it is since my horse and I broke 
ournecks at the bottom of Kilcummer hill, and 
ever since I have been trying to get a man that 
dared to ride with me, and never found one be- 
fore. Keep, as you have always done, at the tail 
of the hounds, never baulk a ditch, nor turn 
away from a stone wall, and the headless horse- 
man will never desert you nor the old mare.’’ 

Charley, in amazement, looked towards the 
stranger’s right arm, forthe purpose of seeing 
in his face whether or not he was in earnest, but 
behold! the head was snugly lodged in the huge 
pocket of the horseman’s scarlet hunting coat. 
The horse’s head had ascended perpendicularly 
above them, and his extraordinary companion 
rising quickly after his avant courier, vanished 
from the astonished gaze of Charley Culnane. 

Charley, as may be supposed, was lost in won- 
der, delight, and perplexity; the pelting rain, 
the wife’s pudding, the new snaflie—even the 
match against squire Jepson—all were forgotten; 
nothing could he think of, nothing could he talk 
of, but the headless horseman. He told it direct- 
ly that he got home, to Judy; he told it the fol- 
lowing morning to all the neighbours; and he 
told it to the hunt on St. Stephen’s day; but 
what provoked him after all the pains’ he took 
in describing the head, the horse, and the man, 
was, that one and all attributed the creation of 
the headless horseman to his friend Con Buck- 
ley’s ** X water parliament.’’ This, however, 
should be told, that Charley’s old mare beat Mr. 
Jepson’s bay filly, Descemona, by Diamond, and 
Charley pocketed his cool hundred; and if he 
didn’t win by means of the headless horseman, [ 
amsure I don’t know any other reason for his 
doing so. 


THE VISIONARY. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 


Oh! do not with cold sneers enthrall, 
Nor circumscribe with rules pedantic, 
Those flights of soul that worldlings call 
Wild, visionary, and romantic ;— 
For yearnings after hidden things, 
Imuginative aspirations, 
And dim, fantastic shadowings 
Of superhuman revelations,— 


And communings with nature, till 
The mind is lost in dreams seraphie,— 
Though they unfit it to fulfil 
‘The sordid drudgeries of traffic, 
The soul from all debasement clear 
Of Vice’s dross or earthly leven, 
And if they tempt it from its sphere, 
At least solicit it to Heaven. 


“7 ! who can the fence o’ervault 
y which this scene of care is bounded ; 
And when he feels bis courage halt, 

His mind perplexed, his spirit wounded, 
Can conjure up a world more fair, 

By intellectual necromancy, 
Luxuriate in Elysiums rare, 


And taste the Paradigg of Fancy! 
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FROM HAMILTON’S TRAVELS. 
BOGOTA. 

‘The climate of Bogota is particularly fa- 
vorable to the complexion of the women, as the 
extremes of heat and cold are never felt here, 
excepting in the rainy seasons, when it may be 
two or three degrees lower. ‘lhe thermometer 
in the shade is rarely above 70 degrees, or below 
58 degrees, and nearly the whole year the cli- 
mate is like that in England towards the end of 
the month of May, and at all times pleasant for 
riding or walking: of the latter exercise I can 
speak from experience. I used to walk most 
days trom three to four Spanish leagues, to the 
great surpriseof the natives, who could never 
comprehend how any gentleman having horses 
in his stable could prefer tramping on foot; and 
on more than one occasion, | have been offered 
a horse by a farmer or Indian going to market at 
Bogota, conceiving that the caballero had lost 
his horse, and was reduced to the necessity of 
walking home. In fact, no one walks in Colombia 
who can aflord to keep a horse, anda Bogota- 
nian farmer derives as much pleasure from the 
jingling of his large silver or steel spurs (though 
pecey without stockings and sandals on the 
cet) as any young cornet of hussars on first 
joining his regiment. It is much the fashion for 
gentlemen to ride through the streets of Bogo- 
ta, particularly on a Sunday, and strangers are 
surprised to see the horses going at a great rate 
ina sort of amble or shuffle, the rider sitting 
perfectly straight in his saddle. There are men 
who get their livelihood by teaching the horses 
thisamble. Their method is by putting small 
cords round the pasterns of the horse, which 
only allow him to step out a short distance, and 
in a little time this becomes his usual pace.— 
Their bits are extremely severe, and their saddle 
cloths ofscarlet or some gay color, with gold or 
silver lace round them. Large sums are given 
for horses which amble fast, sometimes as much 
as 1000 dollars (or £200.) Black horses are in 
high estimation; the Field Marshal Ordoneta 
made me a present of a black stallion, which I 
was told had been sold for 800 dollars. The 
breed of horses is not large, but active, strong, 
and able to go through a great deal of work. A 
farrier’s business must be lucrative in this coun- 
try, as they charge five Spanish dollars for shoe- 
ing a horse. | 

‘The police of Bogota is bad in many respects, 
and they much want an active officer at the 
head of it. In walking through the Calle Reale, 
(or principal street,) where all the best shops 
ure, you are every moment disgusted at the 
sight of beggars showing their sores, particu- 
larly bad legs:—some of them of an immense 
size, from a disease called the Elephantiasis. I 
recollect one idiot, a lad of sixteen, who was 
brought every morning into the street by his 
mother, and allowed to crawl about, and catch 
the passengers by the legs, making hideous con- 
tortions ef the face. The Galenachs (or small 
, black vultures) are the real scavengers of this 
town, and afier a market day in the Great Square 
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you see numbers of them hopping about, so tame 
that you may almost touch them with a stick, 
devouring all the filth and pffal of the mar- 
ket: the streets are socsalanille well washed by 
the heavy rains; the town is built on the slope, 
and the water coming in torrents down the gut- 
ters, carries all the filth with it, to a small river 
which flanks the capital A few gas-lights would 
be an improvement to Bogota, and enable the 
passenger to walk at night with more comfort 
and safety under the gloomy walls of the mo- 
nasteries, nunneries, and houses, without fear of 
having a manchette thrust into him under the 
former, or of being drowned in Eau de Bogota 
from the latter. Half the site of the town is 
occupied by large convents, with considerable 
extent of ground for gardens. The comforts 
attendant on improvement will arrive at last, 
and I feel convinced that the Q@lombians will 
gradually get rid of all these incofiveniences, 


‘The ladies of rank in Bogota are generally 
small, bat well made, and they can boast of 
having as pretty feet and small ancles as any 
women in the world, which: are always set off 
by handsome silk stockings and very neat shoes. 
Like the women of Spain, they walk with grace 
and dignity, and are equally coquetish and play- 
ful with their fans. Their morning walking-dress 
appeared at first rather singular, but I after- 
wards thought it becoming. The head and 
shoulders are covered with a fine black or blue 
cloth, without any trimming, which sometimes 
meets under the chin, but leaves the face ex- 
posed, anda small black beaver hat with a crown 
of a conical shape, you may literally say is on 
the top of the head; it was placed on one side, but 
as none of the head was in it, I really often won- 
dered it did not fall off. Their gowns are black 


| silk, made to fit close, and much adorned with 


bugles of the same colour. In this dress the la- 
dies always go to church. The reign of the 
small black beaver hat and the cloth covering, 
will, I suspect,soon be at an end; as some of 
the ladies, before I left Bogota, paraded the 
streets in large French bonnets, with abundance 
of artificial flowers, and gay-coloured silk gowns- 
and neckerchiefs over their shoulders, to the 
astonishment and mortification of some of the 
priesthood, who considered it a sin in them to 
say their prayers in such gaudy attire. The 
walking evening-dress is a pretty straw hat with 
artificial flowers, stuck on in the same way as 
the black, a warm Norwich shawl, and chintz 
or cotton gowns manufactured in England. At 
their tertulias and balls, the ladies dress after 
the French fashion with much taste, and are 
adorned with a profusion of pearls, emeralds, 
and other precious stones, for the purchase of 
which they make great sacrifices. They have in 
general a very ¢orrect ear for music, but there 
is a sad want of masters and good musical in- 
struments, for the difficulties and expense are 
great in getting a piano-forte from the coast to 
the capital, and by the time it arrived would 
probably cost £200. The ladies dance well and 
gracefully; the Spanish country dances are par- 
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ticularly well adapted to show off the different 
attitudes of the body. Waltzing is also a favour- 
ite dance. In my morning visits to the ladies, I 
freqpently found them sitting on cushions placed 
on a mat, after the oriental fashion, and em- 
ployed at tambour work; a little female Negro 
slave squatted comfortably in one corner of the 
apartment, ready to Obey the orders of her mis- 
tress. I remarked éhat the Creoles, or descend- 
ants of the, Spaniards, treated their household 
slaves with great kindness and indulgence, al- 
lowing them to converse with them in a more 
familiar way than we do our servants in England. 
As regards the morals of the ladies of Bogota, 
I believe they can boast of nearly as much virtue 
as the European ladies. Now and then, to be 
sure, you hear of faux pas committed, but I must 
stand forth as their champion, and say they have 
been slanderetl in some works, which have been 
published by travellers, on the manners of the 
natives of South America; for should a female 
misconduct herself, and discover a want of virtue, 
it would exclude her from good society, which 
it must be admitted was not the case under the 
Spanish government, whose policy was to de- 
meralize the people and corrupt their minds, 
which made them unconscious of their yoke.’ 
ASTROLOGY. 

Tiberius, when he was at Rhodes, wished 
to satisfy his curlosity with respect to judi- 
cial astrology. He sent for, in succession, 
all those who pretended to foretell future 
events, and received them upon a terrace of 
his house, which was built upon the rocks 
close to the sea. One of his enfranchised 
slaves, of muscular height and extraordinary 
strength, conducted them to him through 
the intricacies of the precipices. I'Tiberius 
discovered that the astrologer was a cheat, 
the slave alluded to, immediately, upon a 
given signal, cast him into the sea.—At that 
time, there was at Rhodes a certain man, 
named ‘Trasullus, who was deeply skilled in 
astrology, and of a cunning disposition. He 
was taken, inthe same manner as the others, 
to this retired spot, assured Tiberius that 
he should be emperor, and revealed to him 
many other events that should take place. 
Tiberius asked him if he knew his own des- 
tiny, and if he had consulted his own horo- 
scope. ‘Trasullus, who had had some sus- 
picions when he did not see any of his com- 
panions return, and who felt his fears in- 
crease on viewing the countenance of Tibe- 
11us, the man who had been his conductor 
(who did not quit him for a moment), the 
elevated place wher@ he stood, and the pre- 
cipice which lay beneath him,—turned his 


eyes up to Heaven, as if he intended to, 
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consult the stars: he immediately appeared 
fear-stricken, turned pale, and exclaimed, 
in an apparent agony of terror, that he was 
menaced with death. Tiberius was full of 
joy and admiration on hearing this reply, 
ascribed to astrology what was only pre- 
sence vf mind and cunning, cheered the 
spirits of T'rasullus, embraced him, and 
from that time regarded him as an oracle. 
—A blind man, by throwing a multitude of 
arrows at random, may hit the mark once 
in a thousand times :—in like manner, when 
there were in Europe thousands of astro- 
logers, who daily uttered fresh predictions, 
some were found which chance justified ; 
and these, although of very rare occurrence, 
kept alive the credulity which millions of 
falsehoods ought to have destroyed. 


Boulainvilliers and Colonne, who both en- 
joyed a high reputation at Paris for their 
skill in astrology, had predicted to Voltaire 
that he should die at the age of thirty-two. 


1“ I have been mischievous enough,’ he 


wrote, in 1757, to deceive them already, by 
about thirty years, for which I humbly beg 
their pardon.’ He deceived them. still 
further, by more than twenty years. 

Fulgosus, who had great faith in astro- 
logy, relates, as a proof of the truth of this 
science, that the Emperor Adrian, who was 
a very skilful astrologer, wrote every year, 
on the first of January, what was to happen 
during the year; and in the year of his 
death, he only wrote the events that were 
to occur up to the month when he died, 
giving it to be understood, by his silence, 
that he foresaw his fate. But others ob- 
serve, that the book in which the Emperor 
Adrian penned his predictions was not 
shewn tll after his death, so that it might 
easily have been written subsequently to 
that event :—as some wiseacres predict the 
temperature of the day, when the evening 
has arrived. 

Strange it is that astrology should, in the 
fuce of its innumerable falsehoods, have ever 
gained such influence as it did amongst the 
Eastern nations. Zica, king of the Arabs, 
to whom the most celebrated astrologers of 
his age had predicted a long life, died the 
very year of the prediction. 

An astrologer, fixing his eyes upon the 
countenance of the Duke of Milan, said to 
him, * My Lord, arrange your affairs, for 
you have not long to live.” “ How dost 
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thou know this ?”” asked the duke. “ By 
my acquaintance with the stars,’’ answered 
the astrologer. “ And pray how long art 
thou to live »? « My planet promises me a 
long life.” “ Well, thou shalt shortly dis- 
cover that we ought not to trust to the stars.’ 
And he ordered him to be hanged instant- 
ly. 

: William, duke of Mantua, had in his 
stables a brood mare, which gave birth to a 
mule. He immediately sent to the most 
famous astrologers in Italy the hour of the 
birth of this animal, requesting them to in- 
form him what should be the fortune of a 
bastard which had been born in his palace : 
he took care, however, not to intimate that 
he was speaking of a mule. The sooth- 
sayers used their best endeavours to flatter 
the prince; not doubting that the bastard 
belonged to himself Some declared that it 
should be a general; others made it a bi- 
shop ; some raised it to the rank of cardi- 
nal; and there were even some who ele- 
vated it to the popedom! 


Heggiages, an Arab general, under the 
Caliph Valid, consulted, in his last illness, 
an astrologer, who predicted to him his ap- 
proaching death. “ I rely so completely on 
your knowledge,” replied Heggiages to him, 
“that I wish to have you with me in the 
other world ; and | shall therefore send you 
thither before me, in order that I may be 
able to employ your services from the cime 
of my arrival. * And he ordered the head 
of the soothsiyer to be struck off, although 


the time fixed by the planets had not yet’ 


arrived. 

Henry VIl., 
astrologer if he knew where he should pass 
the festivities of Christmas. The astrologer 
answered, that he knew nothing on the sub- 
ject. “ then am cleverer than thou art,” 
replied the king, “ for I know that thou wilt 
pass them in the Tower of London.” The 
individual was immediately conducted thi- 
ther. 


Pope John XXL. having studied astro- 
logy for a long time, imagined, by the know- 
ledge which he had acquired of the infiu- 
ence of the planets, that his life would be 
long ; and he mentioned it to all who ap- 
proached him. He was one day boasting 
of it in the presence of some individuals, 
when an arch, which was being constructed 


by his orders at the palace of Viterba, fell, 


king of England, asked an’ 


and hurt him so severely, that he died at 
the end of a week. | 

Darah, one of the four sons of the great 
Mogul, relied much on the predictions of 
astrologers. One of these impostors, at the 
"| peril of his life, had predicted to him that 
he should wear the crown; and Darah se- 
curely calculated upon it. Some of his ac 
quaintance observed to the astrologer, that 
they were much astonished he should have 
the hardihood to foretell, at the risk of his 
éxistence, an event so uncertain. “ One 
thing of two must happen,’ he replied; 
‘‘ either Darah will succeed to the throna, 
and my fortune is made; or he will be vam 
quished, and in that case his death is cer 
tain, and I shall not dread his vengeance.” 

An astrologer foretold the death of a lady 
who Louis XJ. passionately loved: she did 
in fact, die; and the king imagined that the 
prediction of the astrologer was the cause 
of it. He sent for the man, intending +o 
have him thrown through the window, asa 
punishment: Tell me, thou who pre- 
tendest to be so clever and Jearned a man, 
what thy fate will be?’ The soothsayer, 
who suspected the intentions of the prince, 
and who knew his foible, replied, “ Sire, I 
foresee that [ shall die three days before 
your majesty.” The king believed him, and 
was careiul of the astrologer’ s life.* 

The Emperor Frederick being on the 
point of quitting Vicenza, which he had just 
taken by assault, defied one of the most 
famous of his astrologers to divine by what 
gate he would go out the following day. 
The impostor replied to the challenge by 
one Of the tricks of his profession: he gave - 
Frederick a sealed note, advising him not 
to open it, by any means whatever, until he 
had departed. ‘The emperor during the 
night had several yards of the wall pulled 
down, and went out through the breach. 
He afterwards opened the note, and was 
not a little surprised to read these words 
The emperor will go out by the new gate. 
This was sufficient to convince him that the 
astrologer and astrology were entitled to 
infinite respect 


* This is an historical fact, which Sir Walter Scott 
has made some use of in his Quentin Durward. 


When we want four lines of rhyme 
To finish off a column, 

To make it thus takes up less time 
Than ’twould to search a volume. 
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CHURCH WAKE IN AUSTRIA. 


Nothing can exceed the jollity and gaiety of a 
churchwake in Austria Proper. They are kept 
every year, on two successive Sundays, in every 
village. The preparations for the fete are made 
the week preceding it, by the united efforts of the 
young single men, The. largest tree from the 
next forest is chosen, stripped of its bark, planed, 
and surmounted with the crown of a fir-tree, 
bearing thé oni of country life; apples, bot- 
tles filled with win@, ribbons and garlands. This 
tree is raised in the centre of a pavilion, or ra- 
ther a bower, cover with branches, and hung 
over with festoons ofevery color. Each farmer 
invites his friends of the neighboring villages.— 
After grand mass is over, the dinner is served, 
consisting of at least twenty different dishes, At 
three o’clock, after the second divine service, 
the lads make their appearance, dressed very 
elegantly, and repair in a body to the different 
farm-houses where the maidens are. These are 
conducted in procession to the dancing-place, 
the before-mentioned bower. The orchestra 
consists of an exquisite band of from ten to fif- 
teen musicians, who regularly attend these fes- 
tivals. Among their instruments are two lyres, 
but no violin, which give to the music an ex- 
quisite air of country life. There is nothing 
which equals the waltzes of these people. The 
most prejudiced enemy to this dance cannot help 
being delighted with the simplicity and true 
charm which these dancers display in every turn, 
without having ever been under the modelling 
hand and snuffling command of a French dan- 
cing master. One might look for hours with in- 
terest at the hearty delight with which they en- 
joy this ancient fete. If distinguished persons 
are present, they are requested to open the ball, 
a thing which is always complied with, At sun- 
set lamps are lighted, and the dance continues 
until eleven o’clock. The maidens are again 
conducted home inthe same manner, and each 
is delivered into the hands of her parents. It 
was at the castle and domain of G k, the 
property of C-——t F s, where we wit- 
nessed one of these fetes. The family of the 
Count had partaken for half an hour in the popu- 
lar rejoicing. For this honor the young people 
brought them a serenade. 

The castle of G k is situated on one of the 
romantic clifis of the Danube, twenty-five miles 
above the dreaded Lanenstande, commanding 
on one side the mighty river, and on the other 
the beautiful valley with its village. The rocky 
ground between this and the castle is occupied 
by a park, from whose clumps of oaks and birch- 
es you see peeping out rocks overgrown with 
moss, which invest the scenery with an inex- 
pressible air of romantic beauty. It was in this 
park, in the midst of precipices and natural grot- 
toes, the youths and musicians —. the 
serenade. Of the pieces sung and played, there 
was none more charming than the beautiful Ty- 
rolese air, ‘* Wenn ich morgens fri aufstehe,’’ 
sung by about forty young men, scattered all 
over the park, The manly voices of the singers 
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re-echoing from the surrounding cliffs and moun- 
tains, the numerous lights, and the grandeur of 
the scenery, all contributed to make it one of 
the most delicious enjoyments. It is singular 
that this people, certainly one of the best and 
most kind hearted on the face of the earth, 
though endowed with a rather strong penchant 
towards that sort of sensuality which delights in 
eating and drinking, is so generally hated. There 
are, however, two reasons: one is, their blind 
obedience towards their sovereign, which makes 
them, as soon as they become connected in any 
way withthe government, exceed even their in- 
structions, in order to please their sovereign.— 
They are detested neither for their vices, nor for 
the wrongs they have inflicted, but for the awk- 
ward and stolid manner in which they execute 
the orders of their masters. Again, the Austrian 
has not the least national pride, nor any of 
the virtues which spring from this feature. This 
very circumstance, so excellent in keeping to- 
gether the ties of the diflerent twenty races and 
nations who compose the Austrian empire, and 
making them less sensible of the prerogative 
which the Austrian enjoys, has onthe other hand 
caused that contempt towards a people which 
has so few shining qualities. Almostany nation 
would think it a disgrace to submit to an Aus 
trian whose plain manners and unseasonable f{a- 
miliarity make him an object of scorn even when 
victorious in a foreign province. 


I WATCH FOR THEE. 
BY MRS. C, B. WILSON. 


I watch for Thee !—when parting day 
Sheds on the earth a ling’ring ray ; 

W hen his last blushes, o’er the rose 

A richer tint of crimson throws ; 

And ev’ry flow’ret’s leaves are curled 
Like Beauty, shrinking from the world ; 
When silence reigns, o’er lawn and lea, 
Then, dearest Love! I watch for Thee! 


I watch for Thee !—when eve’s first star 
Shines dimly in the hearens afar, 

And wre he mists and shadows grey 
Upon the lake’s broad waters play ; 
When not a breeze, or sound, is heard, 
To startle evening’s lonely bird ; 

But hush’d as e’en the humming bee— 
Then, dearest Love! | watch for Thee! 


I watch for Thee!—when, on the eyes 
Of childhood, slumber gently lics ; 
When sleep has stilled the noisy mirth 
Of playful voices, round our hearth, 

And each young cherub’s fancy glows 
With dreams that only childhood knows, 
Of pleasures past—or yet to be— 

Then, dearest Love! I watch for thee! 


I watch for Thee! Hope of my heart! 
Returning from the crowded mart 

Of worldly toil, and worldly strife, 
And all the busy scene of life ;— 
Then, if thy brow of brightness wear, 
A moment’s space, the shade of care, 
My smile, amid that gloom, shall be, 
The rainbow of the storm to Thee! 
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PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE LEHIGH 
WATER GAP. 

The Lehigh gap, in Lehigh township, North- 
ampton county, Pennsylvania, about seventy 
miles north-west of Philadelphia, is an opening 
in the blue ridge, a branch of the great Alle- 
ghany mountains; so called frem the river Le- 
high, which winds its course through this nar- 
row passage, and, with the steep heights on 
both sides, forms here one of the most picturesque 
prospects in the state. That beautiful little 
river, which, in its course through a fertile coun- 
try, receives numerous tributary rivulets, and 
at length empties into the Delaware at Easton, 
flows through the Gap, in a gentle, but majestic 
stream, deeply shaded by the reflection of the 
impending inountains. 

The eastern bank is bordered, for the distance 
of about a mile, by craggy cliffs, towering to an 
amazing height, and of forms the most bizarre, 
between which wall of rocks and the river the 
road winds along. Hastening to leave these 
bleak abodes, which seem to afford shelter to 
none but the ravenous beasts of the forest, the 
Lehigh appears eagerly moving on towards the 
fertile low lands, which succeed in view on the 
western bank. Ascending the eastern height, 
the traveller is amply rewarded for the exertion 
of climbing from rock to rock, in scaling the 
pine covered side of the mountain, by the rich 
and extensive prospect which the eye there 
commands. At his feet the waters of the ma- 
jestic stream; on the opposite side a towering 
ridge, near the summit of which appears, right 
opposite, emerging from the surrounding woods, 
a lonely pile of rocks, whimsically styled the 
Devil’s Pulpit, which indignantly suffers but a 
few blasted pines to shade its sullen brow; at a 
distance an extensive country, variegated with 
woods and farms, watered by the meandering 
Lehigh, and ridge retiring behind ridge, till lost 
m the faint tints of the horizon—all burst upon 
the sight, and fill the mind with sublime ideas of 
the greatness of the Creator. The traveller may 
procure refreshments at the house marked in 
the view as standing in the Gap. 

The shattered rocks, thrown together in wild 
confusion, and the frequent layers of round 
stones, whichare found inthe Gap, have given 
rise to the suipposition that the Lehigh being ob- 
structed in its course by the Blue Ridge was 
formerly dammed up into a lake, which at length 
bursting the barrier, formed the chasm now call- 
ed the Lehigh Gap. Let the learned decide the 
question, if of importance. 

PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 


The hospital stands on a square, three hun- 
dred and ninety-six feet in width, and four hun- 
dred and sixty-eight feet in length, containing 
about four acres. Round it is a brick wall, and 
rows of high forest trees. Within the wall, the 
ground is decorated with gardens, grass plots, 
gravel walks, hedges, &c. Part of the seuth 
front*is inclosed by an iron railing. In the yard, 
fronting the south side of the house, is a leaden 
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statue, bronzed, of William Penn, on a marble 
pedestal, who is represented holding a scroll 
having part of the first sentence of the “ charter 
of privileges’’ inscribed on it. This statue was 
presented by Mr. John Penn, now of London, to 
the hospital, iff the year 1801.—[See Casket 
for February. 

The hospital exhibits, in the centre, a house, 
sixty-four feet in front, elevated above all the 
adjoining buildings, and projecting beyond them 
a proper distance. On the top is a sky light, to 
enlighten the theatre for surgical operations; 
from which there is beautiful view of the city plot, 
the Delaware, Germantown, Frankford, Fort 
Mifflin, and several elegant country seats on the 
Schuylkill. Two large ‘stair eases, leading to 
the several wards, are made in this division. 

Adjoining hereto on the east, is a ward, 80 
feet front, 27 feet deep, and three stories high; 
at the end, a wing crosses it, north and south, 
extending in length 110 feet. 

In the middle of the wing, opposite to the 
ward, is a hall, twenty-eight feet square, inclu- 
ding a staircase, projecting beyond the other 
part of the wing, sufficient to cover the cornice, 
and raised one story above them, with a cupola, 
that affords a secure way out in case of fire. 

Adjoining to the centre house on the west, are 
a ward and wing, similar to those on the east, 
with this exception, that the wards are about 34 
feet deep: this extension was agreed to, in order 
to admit double rows of rooms, to accommo- 
date a greater number of lunatics. The differ- 
ence, unless to an accurate observer, is scarcely 
perceivable. 

The whole extent of the buildings, from east 
to west, is two hundred and seventy-eight feet: 
by the length of the wing, crossing the wards, 
the east and west fronts make an agreeable 
appearance. Detachéd from the hospital, at 
a little distance, is a separate building, with 
a convenient enclosure for a particular class of 
patients, who are kept by themselves, ‘There 
are, also, sundry other apartments on the lot, 
such as stable, ice-house, smoke-house, fire en- 
gine-house, &c. 

Rooms in the hospital are appropriated to the 
following uses: 

For the library, 

Contributors, 

Managers, - - = = = = «= = = 


1 
1 
1 
‘Apothecary’s shop, - - - = 
2 
1 
4 


Bathmg reoms, 
Theatre for operations, - - - = - 
Wash-house, Bake-house and Kitchens, 
Cell keeper and his wife, - - 
Steward, matron and servants, !n the cen- 
tre-houseé, = = = « 8 


Lunatics in the west wing and ward, 70 
Do. inthe east, - - - = = = «= 4G 
For sick and weunded, - =~ - + = 23 

In all, 130 


wards and rooms. 
The lunatics being separated from the sick by 
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the centre house, the latter are not incommoded 
by their noise. 

There is an excellent anatomical museum, 
consisting of admirable imitations of every part 
of the human body, in wax, made by the late 
Dr. Chovet, upwards of half a century ago, in 
Jamaica. A set of anatomical paintings, and 
castings in gypsum, presented by the late Dr. 
John Fothergill, of London, the uniform and ac- 
tive friend of the United States, and of the hos- 
pital: and numerous injected preparations, and 
others in spirit, by various hands, 

The library comprises many thousand volumes 
of choice medical books, and is thought to be 
the best collection of the kind in this country:— 
this and the museum, are enlarged and support- 
ed by a fund of about five hundred dollars per 
annum, which medical pupils, who attend the 
lectures, from all parts of the continent, West 
Indies, &c. pay for the privilege of reading, and 
attending the practice of the house; the money 
is exclusively applied to enlarge the collection, 
with the consent of the physicians, who, in 
other countries, enjoy these perquisites to them- 
selves. 

There is a vacant square to the east, and 
half a square to the west; contaming together, 
more than six acres, running in parallel lines 
with the ground on which the buildings are 
erected; the other half of this square is owned 
by the city, and as it is meant to keep it always 
open, the Pennsylvania hospital is, and will be, 
situated in the middle of three great squares, 
which, besides the open streets, measure more 
than thirteen acres. 


STANZAS. 
Slumber lie soft on thy beautiful eye! 
Spirits, whose smiles are—lie thine—of the sky, 
Play thee to sleep, with their visionless strings, 
Brighter than thou—bwt because they have wings ! 
—Fair as «a being of heavenly birth, 
But loving and loved as a child of the earth! 


Why is that tear ?—Art thou gone, in thy dream, 

To the valley far off, and the moon-lighted stream, 

Where the sighing of flowers, and the nightingale’s 
song, 

Fling sweets on the wave, as it wanders along? 

Blest be the dream, that restores them to thee, 

But thou art the bird and the roses to me! 


And now as I watch o’er thy slumbers alone, 
And hear thy low breathings and Anow thee mine own, 
And muse on the wishes that grew in that vale, 
And the fancies we shaped from the river’s low tale, 
I blame not the fate that has taken the rest, 

While it left to my bosom its dearest and best. 


Slumber lie soft on thy beautiful eye! 

Love be a rainbow, to brighten the sky ! 
Oh! not for sunshine and hope, would I part 
With the shade time has flung over all—Oué thy heart / 
Still art thou all which thou wert when a cluild 
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Only more holy—aud only less wild. 


The Life and Adventures of Matthew Bishop, of 
Deddington, in Oxfordshire, contuining an Ac- 
count of several Actions by Sea, Battles and Siegcs 
by Land, in which he was preseni, from 1701 to 
1711, interspersed wtih many curious Incidents, en- 
tertaining Conversations, and judicious Reflections; 
written by himself. London: Printed for J. Brind- 
ley,in New Bond Strect; G. Hawkins, in Fleet 
Street; R. Dodsley,in Pall Mall; and J. Millan, 
opposite to the Admiralty Office—1744, 


This book is a discovery to us, for we had not 
previously heard of its existence, neither did we 
know before we read it that autobiography had 
descended so low as a common sailor, until the 
spread of literature had in modern times em- 
braced all ranks.* But it appears, however, in 
the reign of Queen Anne, there existed a cha- 
racter in low life, a common sailor in the first 
instance, and then a common soldier, who had 
not only something to say about himself, but 
who knew how to say it. 

Matthew was a perfect original; and in. his 
description of his own exploits, has unconscious- 
ly given an extremely laughable sketch of the 
peculiarities of a British sailor: so complete is 
it at all points, and by its occasional extrava- 
gance so relieved from dullness, and also by its 
occasional cleverness, that we feel certain, that 
had either the creator of Tom Pipes, or the 
more moderngenius for the drawing of a whim- 
sical and warlike character, such as Dugald 
Dalgetty or Serjeant Bothwell, chanced to have 
met with it, we should undoubtedly have seen a 
version of his story in some of their admirable 
pages, 

Matthew Bishop is a brave boaster: his ex- 
ploits are marvellous: he is the life of all war- 
like companies, at sea or on land: an universal 
adviser: every thing that turns out well origi- 
nates in his brain: he is never melancholy except 
for want of fighting: all men love, nay adore 
him; a common sailor in the ship, or a private 
soldier in a regiment, he has but to give the 
word, and it flies through the armament. Hav- 
ing had a better education than ordinary, he 
deals in lofty language, something in the an- 
cient Pistol style, and but too often refers to the 
great Numachia, in which he fought under the 
famous Sir Cloudesley Shovel, who had been 
like himself a common sailor. The dealers in 
Thrasonism are not always cowards, and we be- 
lieve Matthew Bishop to have been the lion he 
describes himself; for he fils up his description 

with other traits, which complete it in a manner 
he was unconscious of, but which are in unison 
with the rest of his story. It is always curious 
to heara man’s own account of himself: the 
rake and the spendthrift, the unfeeling and 
selfish vagabond, the cruel violator of the 
feelings of humanity, the swindler, thief, and 
even homicide, have all some fine name for their 
oddities, with which they deceive themselves, 
and would attempt to deceive mankind. Mat- 
thew Bishop had two sides to his character.— 


*A sergeant, however, wrote an account of the came- 
paigus of Mariborough, at which he was present. 
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In this book he is the jovial companion, the 
generous friend, the brave soldier, obedient to 
lis superiors, animating his equals, and instruct- 
ing them in their duty. He pursues his inclina- 
tions, but it is because his queen and country 


call him: he turns a deaf ear to the entreaties of 


friends and relatives; but then who is a hero 
without a fixed resolu'ion? Yet it is true that 
Matthew Bishop left his home to rove, and broke 
his father’s heart, and weakened his mother’s 
intellects by his neglect: he married a wife, and 
deserted her clandestinely after a few weeks: 
we are not sure that he did not squander her 
property as he did his own; and remaming 
abroad for several years, he returned to find 
his wife married again. It was, perhaps, rather 
his misfortune than his crime, that his re-ap- 
pearance before his unhappy wife while she ‘vas 
in a state of pregnancy caused her sudden death. 
This is, however, the gloomy side of this piece 
of autobiography, and we prefer to forget the 
follies and the vices of the old soldier, and to 
laugh at his whimsical stories, his rhodomon- 
tade, awd his racy descriptions of his own humors. 
A century after his exploits, Matthew Bishop, a 
hero of the famous taking of Gibraltar, and 
many other achievements while a sailor, and as 
a soldier, a conqueror at Oudenarde and Mal- 
plaquet, and the faithful follower of the great 
Duke of Marlborough through all his latter vie- 
tories, shall be again permitted his dearest de- 
light, that of ** fighting his battles o’er, again.”’ 

Matthew Bishop was born at Deddington, in 
Oxfordshire: he afterwards removed to live with 
a relative at Canterbury. He marks his stay 
there by a characteristic anecdote of the dry 
manner of William If. This monarch was pass- 
ing through Canterbury to goto Holland. “| 
cathered all the flowers out of our own garden 
und several more, to adorn the high street as he 
eame along; and with some others, ran by the 
side of his coach from College Yard almost two 
miles, huzzaing and crying God bless King Wil- 
liam! till his majesty put his hand upon the 
glass, and looking upon us, said, it is enough.’’ 
Matthew had already become discontented with 
home; the ** thoughts of the sea ran in his 
mind,’? and he determined to take leave of his 
friends, and seek a birth on board of some ship 
of war. In February 1701-2, he entered as one 
of the company of the Swiftsnow. Soon after 
this he heard of the death of the king, which 
filled him with agreeable reflections, for he 
judged that ** we should then have a smart war, 
and flattered himself with the hope of making 
his fortune.’?” When war with France was pro- 
claimed, the Swiftsnow joined the fleet under 


Sir George Rook, afd sailed to the voast of 


Spain. Operations were carried on against Ca- 
diz, and when an attack was meditated upon 
Rota, pioneers were selected from the diflerent 
ships’ companies. Matthew Bishop volunteer- 
ed his services. In the course of the siege, 
which was, however, soon raised, he met with 
ansadventure from which he professes to have 
derived much instruction. 
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‘* We went into a house, with a court at the 
back of it, and we filled the rooms with men, 
for we were obliged to lie heads and points, that 
there might be room enough: we got what we 
could to cover us and keep us from the floor.— 
In searching, we accidentally found a room 
where there were a great many nets and old 
sails lying upon the ground. Amongst them I 
found two very good jackets, and underneath I 
felt something hard, tied up close in a linen bag. 
My comrades saw I had got something of value, 
for I could not conceal it from them. It con- 
tained sixty pieces of eight, and I gave a fellow 
that was along with me five to say nothing of 
it. But instead of concealing he divulged it. I 
put some in one pocket and some in another, so 
that all my pockets had some, and when I had 
done, laid myself duwn and had a very sound 
sleep. Lleave the reader to judge whether my 
waking was agreeable: I had laid down with my 
pockets full, but when I arose they were empty. 
This threw me into a very great passion, espe- 
cially with him that laid down with me, and him 
that took my bribe to keep my prize a secret.— 
But when my passion subsided I became very 
densive, and seriously reflected on the deceit ot 
mankind. Before this accident, I thought I 
could have confided in and even ventured my hfe 
in my companion’s hands. But now I resolved 
to be very cautious whom to trust for the future. 
As I could not have believed, had I not found it 
verified by experience, that any man could be so 
great a rogue; from that time I formed the reso- 
lution of never being over and above intimate 
with any one, but to keep them ata distance, 
A steady observance of this gained me more 
friends than ever.”’ 

On breaking up from before Cadiz, the English 
and Dutch fleets pursued the Spaniards and 
French into Vigo, when Admiral Hopson broke 
the boom, and he and his brother sailors suec- 
ceeded in blowing up the enemy; and the sailors 
sacked the harbor, while the soldiers were simi- 
larly occupied in the town. The Swiftsnow 
sailed to Portsmouth to refit, after which, in 
1703, she went on a cruize, the valiant Matthew 
Bishop being still one of her crew. A sail was 
espied, chase given, English colors hoisted: 
‘* Down chests, up hammocks, was the cry,” 
when, unhappily, the enemy proved no enemy, 
pulled down her French, and showed the true 
colors of England. ‘* We found it to be the 
, that had orders to call us to join Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, for he was out at sea. Then, 
gentlemen, says I, up chests and down ham- 
mocks, although I loved to hear the voice of a 
cannon, as well as some men do the sound of a 
bell, and always loved to be in action. They 
were all in good spirits, and we sailed merrily 
along to jom our Admiral.’’ 


After anchoring at Tangiers for some time, 
the fleet proceeded through the straits, and 
thence to Leghorn; there was then the same 
complaint of the want of an enemy that has ex- 
isted in later times. 

“« We had cruizers out, but no vessels appear- 
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ed; and we said amongst ourselves, that we had 
swept the sea clean. We had reason enough to 
say so, for it was a long while since we had the 
pleasure of saluting one; as for my part, I began 
to despair of seeing another. I longed to be in 
action, for my nature was such that without it 
my spirits fell; but when employed or engaged, 
it awoke those spirits that were asleep, and in- 
stead of being cast down, as thousands are, they 
rose to such a degree as to be equal to any. I 
thank God my spirits never failed me, especially 
when there was any thing to be done, either by 
engagement or distress of weather.’’ 

In 1704 the fleet under Sir George Rook pos- 
sessed itself, by a vigorous stroke, of Gibraltar. 
The fighting here pleased Matthew Bishop so 
much, that the ofhcers asked him what made 
him so merry. He had shortly further cause for 
joy: the English fleet encountered the French at 
sea, and a severely contested engagement en- 
sued. Matthew Bishop gives a description of it 
in his usual style. 


** Next day Admiral Leak led the van, with 
his blue flag at the fore-top-mast-head. We 
were about fifty sail of the line of battle; it was 
a beautiful line, and would have cheered the 
heart of any who loved their queen and country 
to have seen it. And the French were as beau- 
tiful. We sailed in the morning till within gun- 
shot, looking at each other. When Admiral 
Leak got up to their van, Sir George Rook fired 
a gun, for every man to be at his post. Then 
at it we went, loading and firing as quick as 
possible. We were closely engaged, and for my 
part I loaded twelve times the eleventh gun, 
in steering on the starboard quarter. And would 
have loaded more, had not I been prevented by 
a cannon ball, which cut our powder boy almost 
in two, and I thought it had taken my arm olf; 
for it took a piece of my shirt sleeve, which 
caused my arm, in a moment, to swell as big as 
my thigh. I went down to the doctor, and he 
put a red plaister to it, and would have had me 
to have staid below; but I said I would go up 
and eee how my comrades sped, and do all I 
could as long as I had hand or leg to support 
myself. When I came up I found four of those 
I had left killed, and another wounded. I said 
to him that was wounded, J am sorry for your 
bad success in this quarter of an hour’s time.— 
He shook his head, saying, I wish you better 
success in all your undertakings, for I ama dead 
man. Then I went to work, and as I could use 
my right hand, my business was to stop the 
touch-hole whilst the other spunged it. 

‘* I continued in high spirits, having no appre- 
hension of danger; for when I came to be warm 
at it, it drowned all weak imagimations; and I 
spirited up those that were faint hearted when 
they saw our ship like a slaughter-house, and 
they wallowing in gore bloed. 
since thought that it made a very shocking ap- 
pearance, for we were much shattered, which 
was visible to all the fleet. Sir Cloudesley sent 
a lieutenant, who, when he beheld us, gave us 
his voice with a speaking trumpet, for to tow 
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out of the line. Our captain’s spirit was too 
great for that, so he answered that he would 
not stir out of the line as long as his ship would 
swim. Thousands would have been glad of 
such an opportunity of getting out of danger; 
but our courage overcame our fear, though we 
were much damaged; for they shot our main 
and fore-top-mast by the board; and also splin- 
tered our main-mast, our fore-mast, and our 
boltsprit and mizzen, besides killing a great 
number of men, which, as | observed before, 
made our ship like a slaughter-house. 

‘** I leave the reader to judge whether we were 
much disabled or not; for we belonged to Sir 
Cloudesley’s squadron, and he ordered the Tar- 
tar pink to lie pretty nighus. By that we found 
they were in great torture for us; and they ex- 
pected, every moment, that we should be swal- 
lowed up. I must acknowledge Sir Cloudesley’s 
tenderness was very great, in sending a ship for 
our safe-guard to take us in in cese of the ship’s 
sinking, which every one expected to be our 
fate. Notwithstanding we were so much dis- 
abled, we continued fighting as long as any, 
which was from ten in the morning till seven at 
night; when the French thought proper to sheer 
ofi, for fear we should make a greater slaughter 
amongst them. They were pretty much shat- 
tered, and | believe in the general more than us; 
which made them sick of the lay. So ended the 
bravest engagement ever known since the me- 
mory of man. All the officers behaved with 
gaiety, and their actions were gallant.”’ 

Matthew’s cheerfulness in action again at- 
tracted the attention of his superiors, and as they 
were ** staggering on to Lisbon to repair the 
horrible condition of the ship,’’ he was accosted 
by an ofhcer, and asked if he was not the man 
who was so merry after the takmg of Gibraltar. 
** Yes, sir,’’ said Bishop, ** but you are not the 
gentleman that inquired why I was so.’’ He 
tuld him that he was killed in the engagement. 
‘* Sir,’”’? says Bishop, ‘‘l am sensible of it, and 
very much concerned for him. He was a good 
ofhcer, much of a gentleman, and knew how to 
distinguish mankind.’’ By which eulogy Mat- 
thew doubtless meant that he had favored him 
with a portion of his conversation. Matthew 
goes on to record the dialogue. 

‘*Cheer up your spirits, and do not let your 
courage be cast down, replied he; behave well 
and you will be well used. Sir, said I, as to my 
courage in regard to my duty it was never 
dampt, but I am still in concern for so good an 
officer as he was. Though he ts dead, yet, said 
he, while I live you shall want nothing that [ 
can help you to. I thanked him for his civil- 
ties, and he told me, he should always respect 
me for his sake. Thus we parted, and I was 
very well pleased to have so much confabulation 
with one that might be of service to me. We had 
more conferences than I can remember, and he 
asked me whether in any shape my spirits failed 
me in that bloody engagement? My answer was, 
no, sir, I was so intent on my duty to my queen 
and country, that it took off all fear or dread 
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that might possibly have hung upon my spirits, 
for the preservation of my own life, had I not 
behaved vigorously. I lke you, B.shop, said he, 
because your courage exceeds all l ever saw.— 
As for that, sir, said 1, you have seen my beha- 
viour, and [ hope to continue in that disposition 
of mind. I beg of God that it may be durable; 
for while it continues with me I shall have plea- 
sure, but if it leaves me I shall find nothing but 
difeulties. This presence of mind made me re- 
garded by mankind, and even the ofticers liked 
to converse with me; and the sailors were always 
glad to be in my company.”’ 

The next exploit in which Matthew was con- 
cerned was the defending of Gibraltar, to which 
the Spaniards had laid siege. He again volun- 
teercd for the land service, and had abundant 
opportunities of displaying his contempt of dan- 
ger; after describing the bursting of a bomb 
within a few inches of him, and his method of 
treating such cases, (he recommends the instan- 
taneously lying down by its side,) he says, with 
great coolness, never minded a bomb at all, 
only to observe its falling, and step out of the 
way, and fall with my face to the ground, which 
{ would advise you to do if ever they should drop 
near you.’’? The story of the bomb was of course 
reserved to amuse the officers with on his return 
to the ship; they were, he says, continually urg- 
ing him to discourse of somewhat or other that 
was agreeable to them, and would often have 
to their rooms to converse with them. This 
indulgence, while it fostered the boldness of 
Matthew’s natural disposition, unfortunately 
gave him a great turn for advising and manag- 
me. A lady of one of the Duke of Ormond’s 
geutlemen happened to be delivered of a boy on 
board: upon tis occasion Matthew thought he 
tad a right to speak; he accordingly went up to 
the father, and after, doubtless, making his best 
bow, he said to the gentleman, ‘Sir, as the Al- 
mighty has thought proper that the seas should 
produce yu a son, pray let it be his profession, 
and you need not fear but his calling will be 
agreeable to his constitution, his actions will 
gui him honor and applause, and you may con- 
pratulate him on his success.’? The man, says 
Bishop, was struck dumb for some time, as well 
he might; at last **a faint speech came out, to 
the end that he intended him for a better call- 
mg.’? Matthew smartly retorted that he ought 
not to despise ‘* that calling which was leading 
him to a place of safety,’? whereupon the gen- 
tleman took off without a reply. The anto-bi- 
ographer of course sets him down as ‘fa proud 
stubborn man,”’’ and in addition sensibly enough 
observes, 

‘** He was offended, and would not accept of 
any more of my confabulations, neither would 
he let me see him during our voyage to England. 
I was very sorry to give any offence by innocent 
discourse, for I did not mean to offend him in 
the least, but only to pass time away. If we 
were coniined from talking, we should be very 
unhappy; but our tongues are at liberty to speak 
eur sentunents, provided we do not apply them 
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rudely. I would have all men to know their dis 
tance; and though a man may have the favour of 
his master’s conversation sometimes, yet I would 
not have him grow upon it, and take oflensive 
liberties.”’ 

At Chatham the Swiftsnow was condemned, 
and the men turned over, some on board the 
Breda, and some to the Ipswich. Matthew was 
drafted into the Ipswich, much against his in- 
clination; but the captain had heard so high a 
character of the man, that it was very difiicuit 
for him to procure a change in his destination, 
in which, however, he ultimately succeeded.— 
From the Breda he entered the Fox: business 
had been dull in the Breda, he hoped for brisker 
employment in his new ship. Addressing the 
officers as usual, I hope,’’ said he, ‘* we shall 
meet with something that 1 may show you my 
dexterity, and you shall see how your men wul 
exert themselves. J believe,’’ said Matthew, 
‘‘ there were none of your men at the great 
Numachie, (Bishop was then in his glory, when 
permitted to talk of the great Naumachia,) ] 
believe they are most fresh water sailors, but if 
I continue amongst them I shall make them sait 
water sailors, and they shall not want for in- 
structions (no doubt of that) if they are capable 
of receiving any; and I will endeavour to make 
them as bold as lions when they come before 
the enemy!’? A storm soon afier overtook them 
in the bay of Biscay; the sea ran mountains 
high, and the ** fresh-water sailors were in great 
torture.’? Matthew says he must ‘* confess it 
was a surprising tornado; nothing, however, 
compared with what he had seen in the Medi- 
terranean; and so he told the men, and there- 
upon took occasion to give them one of his 
‘long yarns.’*? He gives utterance to one 
maxim of especial force: ‘* a sailor,’? he avers, 
‘¢ should never be afraid of any thing that the 
sea can produce!’’ This kind of fear he esteems 
as something unnatural, and to be abhorred as 
alien from a Joyal heart. ‘This is in the spirit of 
Long Tom Coffin, of the Ariel, the hero of Mr, 
Cooper’s novel of the Pilot. 

The accomplishment on which Matthew Bi- 
shop most prides himself was his skill in allur- 
ing men to join the ship’s company. While 
others resorted to the rude measure of pressing 
by violence, Matthew, solely by his natural ele- 
quence, and a liberal expenditure of his cash, 
would entice ten times as many to enter as VO~ 
lunteers. But we cannot afford room to recount 
any of the histories of his exploits: it is sufficient 
to say, that on his bringing in a great body of 
fine fellows, his captain exclaimed, ‘‘ Bishop, 
thou art the greatest artist that ever was born, 
for to unite such a body of men asthese. I con- 
not conceive your genius,’’ added he, ‘for it 
is miraculous and uncanceivable how you should 
get so many men, and \the lieutenant and mate 
so few!’’ Bishop took this occasion to beg a 
favour of the captain, it was nothing less thaa 
his discharge: of c.urse this was gall and worm- 
wood to his gallant commander. ‘* Bishop,’ 
said the captain, ‘‘} cannot part from you #0 
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easily as from my liquor, for when that is gone 
I can get more, but when you are gone I shall 
never get such another.’’ The fact was, that 
little was to be done at sea, and Bishop had 
heard, as all Europe had done, of the exploits 
- of the Duke of Marlborough, and ‘* longed to 
follow to the field so warlike a lord.’’ He ob- 
tained his wish: but in the interval proposed to 
return home to see his parents, whom he had 
utterly neglected. He found his father dead; 
his mother told him he had been the occasion 
of his death. ‘* And it put him very much out 
of order to think that he should be kind to all 
the world and neglect his dear father.’’ His 
mother’s ** tender expressions, and the word fa- 
ther, cut him to the heart: it was then that he 
found out that he was of two natures, having 
degenerated from a heart like a lion to a melt- 
ing heart.’’ All this ‘* torture,’’ as he calls it, 
did not prevent his leaving home, and walking 
from Deddington, in Oxfordshire, to Chatham, 
in Kent, m two days, and in a day or two after 
his arrival there, from marrying a person he had 
a creat regard for. His fidelity had been that 
of a sailor, for during his absence he had taken 
no thought of his beloved. Immediately on 
landing his courtship is equally characteristic— 
he commences his love-making as he would have 
done an engagement, and no doubt carried the 
whole affair through with the same vigour and 
spirit that distinguished all his other conquests. 
He gives this seaman-like description of the la- 
dy’s claims to his attachment: 

‘1 married Sarah Dickers, daughter to John 
Dickers, who was brought up by her grandfa- 
ther, James Jackman; she was a woman that 
was very well educated, and I had a fortune 
with her suitable to her education: she had seve- 
ral other good p. rfections, and her conversation 
and good nature were amiable, and she had my 
soul’s aflection. And I think she was endued 
with a gift more than any of her sex, which was 
patience; therefore I thought myself biessed 
above all mankind in a wife, for there was not 
a spot nor a blemish in her that I could per- 
ceive.’ 

All this time he had never alluded to his in- 
tention of going abroad to join the army; and 
the poor woman conceived that her husband and 
herself were about to settle upon their little 
eXate, and pass the remainder of their lives to- 
gether in the mutual enjoyment which had dis- 
tinguished the few weeks of their union. No- 


the adventurous Matthew Bishop: he had deter- 
mined to enlist, and for this purpose, under the 
pretence of a visit to a friend for a short time, 
he set off to execute his plan. Meeting with a 
serjeant at Oxford recruiting for W ebb? s regi- 
ment, then in Flanders. he joined forces, took 
the serjeant’s business cat of his hands, and re- 
cruited in his behalf all che way to London, with 
the success that had marked his career in the 
sea service. When he, joined his regiment, he 
wae quickly distinguished from the awkward re- 
ctuits that accompanied him: he was a veteran 


self, by 


standing jokes in the mess-room. 


thing was, however, farther from the mind of 
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warrior, though no soldier, and seems to have 
gone by the name of Sir Cloudesley, doubtless 
from his frequent mention of the name, and his 
constant allusion to the *‘ great Numachie’’ in 
which he fought under his flag. He thus de- 
scribes the manner in which the adjutant picked 
him out from his comrades: 

** As soon as the oflicers appeared the adju- 
tant perceived me, and said to the corporal, 
why do yousutler that man to be with those awk- 
ward dogs? and called me in this manner, ‘¢ Sir 
Cloudesley, come here.’ I obeyed his command, 
and after he had asked me several questions, 
which I very readily resolved, he said, I have a 
notion you can do your exercise, I told him I 
thought it my duty to be conformable to the 
will of the corporal, notwithstanding I had 
some idea of the thing; but to please the igno- 

rant I came into their measures. With that he 

desired to see some of my performance. Being 
a very brisk man, he acted with his cane, and 
desired I would observe his motions and follow 
him. After I had so done, he desired I would 
go through it alone; accordingly I did, and with 
more life and vigor than before. He finding 
that, desired the corporal would not let me go 
out but when the battalion went. Sol took my 
farewell of accompanying the recruits to exer- 
cise any longer. But still I was for bringing 
them forward as much as possibly I could, for |] 
took them all by turns, and gave them a pri- 
vate lesson unknown to any but myself, and I 
found that did in some measure improve my- 
giving me the true ai that a soldier 
should have.’’” 

Whien the officers noticed him, he says he 
used ‘* to give them the economy of his beha- 
viour’’ in the sea service, ** with which they 
were highly delighted.’’ No doubt that ‘* Sir 
Cloudesley,’’ and his ‘* great Numachie,’’ were 
Matthew, 
however, soon became as great a soldier as he 
had been a sailor; but we cannot follow him 
through his campaigns: at the same time it 
would be w rong not to allow that he recals to 
memory the classic names of Marlborough’s vic- 
tories with some interest; that his dese ription of 
the transactions before his eyes are often vividly 
told; and, in short, that we at length acquire a 
sort of sneaking kindness and respect for thie 
vagabond auto-biographer. Out of all his mili- 
tary reminiscences, we shall select, as an ex- 
ample, his account of the battle of Malplaquet: 

‘* When we had completed that great work, 
our general had orders to march with all the ex- 
pedition imaginable, and I will venture to say 
that he led on briskly; and the men did not 
want for encouragement upon the march. We 
marched all night, and greatest part of the next 
day, before we came to the ground where 
we pitched our tents at the sun going down.— 
It was just under one of the French lines where 
we took up our quarters that night, and in the 
morning early the general beat. I jumped up 
and awaked those that were asleep, that they 
might be ready at the word of command. For 
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my part, I was animated to such a degree that 
my soul was in raptures, thinking that we were 
going upon some expedition, wherein I might 
have an opportunity to exert myself; and the 
men seeing me in such spirits, were enlivened 
so much that they forgot their long march. 
world may say it 1s a very uncommon 
thing for such an insignificant fellow as I to have 
such influence over the men. But yet it is cer- 
tain, my word has’ fled through the whole regi- 
ment in aminute. What gave me this ascend- 
ant over them was my making up their deficien- 
cies, and by so doing 1 had them always at my 
beck. What could a man of my station desire 
more? I always thought it a blessing from the 
Almighty, therefore I threw my life and fortune 
before him. He saved my life, but my fortune 
was divided amongst thousands for my country’s 
good: though now I begin to miss it, hoping 
they will consider the old soldier and the well- 
wisher to that employment, and that will coim- 
pensate for my past service, and render me ca- 
pable to exert myself against the French at this 
critical juncture; as we did at the following bat- 


tle of Malplaquet, or the battle of the wood, 


which all the world must own was as bold an at- 
tempt as ever the world did prgduce. 

“The enemy had the advantage of the wood, 
which would have rendered them capable of de- 
stroying the greatest part of us, had they not 
been intimidated... When we came near the 
wood, we threw all our tent poles away, and 
ran into it as bold as lions. But we were ob- 
structed from being so expeditious as we should 
by reason of their artfal inventions, by cutting 
down trees and laying them across, and by tying 
the boughs together in all places. This they 
thought would frustrate us, and put us into dis- 
order, and in truth there were but very few pla- 
ces im that station in which we could draw up 
our men in any form at all; but where we did it 
was in this manner: sometimes ten deep, then 
we were obstructed and obliged to halt, then fif- 
teen deep or more, and in this confused manner 
we went through the wood, but yet all in high 
spirits, which was something extraordinary after 
so great fatigue. Our brave: Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and all the other commanding officers in 
general, were sensible of the advantageous 
ground the enemy had at that action. -Besides 
the wood, Mons was in our rear, which 
obliged us to have a detachment of a hundred 
inen out of every regiment that was at the siege 
of the citadel of Tournay, in order to block it 
up. This was a great weakening to us, at the 
most dangerous attack man can devise, for we 
were environed round on all sides by our ene- 
mies, and were obliged to fight our way through 
the midst of them, to support our honour and 
self-preservation. We fought the battle, but I 
will acknowledge that God gained the victory— 
for without him we could have done nothing of 
ourselves, These were my thoughts all the time 
we were placing ourselves in a form, that we 
might be ina capacity to receive their warm 

«¢harge, which was done at the edge or border 
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of the wood. Then we cast our eyes upon a 
breast-work that was not. above half a furlong 
from the wood, to which Sir Richard Temple, 
who commanded our brigade, ordered us to ad- 
vance. I was in the front of the first division, 
and could perceive the French were well pre- 
pared to give us a warm salute. It soon broke 
us in a terrible manner, though our vacancies 
were quickly filled up. I was prodigious sorry 
to see our lieutenant colonel Ramsey shot dead, 
and expire ina moment. Nay I was obliged to 
squeeze my right hand man, or I could not have 
avoided stepping upon him, which I was unwil- 
ling to do, though he could not have felt me.— 
When we got clear of the dead and wounded we 
ran upon them, and returning their fire, even 
broke them out of the breast-work. Then they 
retreated to another, but in a confused manner. 
Then we were commanded to fall off to the 
right, that the second battalion might draw 
themselves up in a body, in order to exert them- 
selves as we did before. A Dutch regiment at 
the same time bebaved with a great deal of cou- 
rage and conduct. The Welsh fusiliers made 
our ground good at the breast-work that we had 
deprived them of. I could perceive upon the 
right of our battalion, the second battalion of 
guards fired by platoons, and behaved incompa- 
rably well. Neither were the French deficient 
in their attack, but both sides behaved to admi- 
ration; therefore we said one to another, the 
guards are endeavouring to gain their honour.— 
The reason of that saying was, old soldiers had 
used to call them Vain’s army; because they 
were always used to fine service, and never to 
sufler the hardships that others are subject to. 
But what I disliked them for was, the moment 
they had gone through their battalion with their 
platoon firing, they behaved themselves like 
blackguards, by plundering their own dead, and 
pulling them about before they were cold or 
quite dead. So that my bowels yearned for 
their cruelty. Thus I found they fought for gain; 
and I am afraid there are too many of that 


stamp. 

‘“‘The next attack, we could distinguish that 
there were some misunderstandings among the 
French, which rose to great disputes, and all 
through a froward commander. While they 
were a jarring, our brave commander, Sir Rich- 
ard Temple, made up to them, in order to learn 
the difference that subsisted between them, and 
by so doing he disranked them; and ended all dis- 
putes by a volley of fire-arms, that rendered a 
great number of them insensible of knowing 
what had past. Then they returned our volley 
with great success. 1 may say it, for my right 
and left hand man were shot dead, and in fall- 
ing had almost thrown me down, for I could 
scarce prevent my fallmg among the dead men. 
Then I said to the second rank, come, my boys, 
make good the front. With that they drew up. 
Then I said, never fear, we shall have better 
luck the next throw. But I just saved my word, 
for my right hand man was shot through the 
head, and the man that followed me was shot 
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through the groin, and I escaped all, though no- 
thing but the providcnee of God could protect 
me. Then o.riecar man was called up to be a 
front; but the poor man was struck with a panic, 
fearing that he should share the same tate as 
the others did. He endeavored to half cover 
himself behind me; but I put my hand belnund 
me and puiled him up, and told him that I could 
no ways screen him, for he was sensible a man 
behind me was shot. By strong persuasion | 
prevaiied upon him, so that he was not in the 
least daunted, but siood it out as bold as a lion. 
We received a great many volleys alter that, 
and one time | remember it wounded my cap- 
tain and took my lefi hand man, and almost 

ewept of those that were on my mght, so that it 
left the man that was intimidated and myself 
alone. ‘then [ said, come, partner, there is 
nothing like having good courage. So we filled 
up our ranks ina regular form, and when we had 

60 done, we fired upon them briskly and with 
great success: tor they were repulsed, and al- 
most afraid to face us any more, after our sharp 
firing, but were glad to retreat, and fall back as 
fast asthey could. Then we cast our eyes to 
the left, and could perceive a breast-work: | 
could distinguish that the Freich were lining it 
with all the expedition imagimabie. Upon that 
I had some conference with my colonel, and 
told him that without great care we should be 

fianked. Le was a man of polite genius, and | 
could observe that he had a ereat deal of con- 
duct to guide his actions, which was a great ad- 
dition to his protession, especially at that junec- 
ture where thousands of Lves were depending.-— 
Afier our noble colonel had heard my discourse, 
be called to Sir Richard Temple, and said that 
his battalion would be flanked. He replied, no, 
go on yet, colonel, for there is an absolute ne- 
cessity for it. We were eager to go on, for we 
desired to be expeditious m our attack. an 
that the colone! called to Sir Richard again, 

and said, if he must go ea, he would go on.— 
Then the aid-de-camp came, and said, go on; 
but the colonel sroke tirst, and said, wheel lo 
the left of the battalhon. Those words we ob- 
served, and as swift as thought we ran upon 
their breast-works with a huzza, and gave them 
a warm fire, which made them tumble one over 
another. At the same time, the Welsh fusiliers 
being upon the right of them, flanked them with 
a kind salute, which jammed them together im 
their breast-works. So we did not give them 
time to plunder their dead, neither did they ap- 
prove of it, lest we should increase the numbe: 
of corps. IT would not have you think the 
Fren: h were idle, fur as our battalion was run- 
ping upon the breast-works, they tired upon us, 
and killed a great number, though mierior to 
their own. Thenwe had orders to wheel to the 
right. Had we not, the French horse would 
certainly have fallen upon our rear. i his 
happened at the ground where we first made 
our attack, But when we faced ‘them, they 
bucked thei horses as fast as they could, 


and we advanced and retreated in the front 
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of them for a considerable time, till they 
opened to the right and left. Then they ad- 
vanced forward. With that we fell back a lit- 
tlhe, and made a halt. Our commander, Sir 
Richard Temple, was very active, and slowed 
a great deal of ingenuity at that juncture, | 
could perceive it by the orders. Our colonel 
ordered the drum to beat a march; accordingly 
they did, though our marching was very slow; 
but we Lfied up our feet as fast as we could, | 

such a manner that they imagined we were 
com.ng bodily upon them. Wath that the horse 
would fall back and make a halt, and we did in 
like manner, This was the method we used, 
advancing and retreating, Ull such tine as them 
foot thought proper to make off. Then the 
horse thought iit to make all the haste they 
could af.er them; so it was properly a general 
retreat. Then we were commanded to pursue, 
Which we did, but to no plu pose, ] remember 
when we mounted a hill, we could perceive they 
were upon another Opposite to us, and sent us 


a salute by the mouth of three cannon, as an 
adieu; the lirst cannon ball grazed in the front, 


ve at all, and the colonel de- 
sired we would he down, tor we should have an- 
other or two, apd we found it as he observed.— 
After three ‘re fired, we got up 
high spirsts, for We were uncer no apprehensions 
of having any more: sothat did not nuch obstruct 
us IN Inaking our pursuit; an rd we soon put the 
french to the run. Bat it availed us little, hav- 
Ing only occasioned the French to get into garti- 
son sooner than they would have done, had not 
we pursued them, 

As we found they were determined not to 
face us any more, we retuned to our army, or 
the ground we gamed by our dexterity and art- 
ful inventions. It being the close of the day, 
we all began to think of rest, and having no 
tents to hx, we were obliged to take up with 
such quarters as we could tind. We were all 
dispersed In a short time, some in one place and 
some in another. I remember weil, after I had 
pitched up n whom thought proper to go along 
with me, | percetved a house at some distance, 
Whither we all agreed to go together, hoping to 
find itempty. But we found it the reverse, for 
it was full of miserable objects, that were dis- 
abled «ad wounded in such a manner that lI 
thought them past all recovery. ‘lherefore I 
said to my companions, I don’t think there is 
a possibility ef our having any rest this night.— 

We endeavored to the utmost of our ability to to 
get out of the noise of the wounded, but found 
it alinost IMposs sible, except we had gone tt hree 

or four distance, for all the heeges and 
ditches were lined with disebled men. Therefore 
we returned to an orchard, and lard ourselves 
down in as warm a place as we could find; but 
the horrible cries and groans of the wounded 
terrified my soul, so that I was in tortures, and 
fancied I felt the’ rsuflerings. So Lecould not lay 
my eyelids together all that night, for one 
thought or other that came fresh into my mind, 
after the agony I was in for my fellow creatures.” 


but did no dama: 
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When the changes in the ministry took place, 
and the war languished, Bishop, with his usual 
foresight, perceived that nothing more would 
be done in the fighting line in Europe: instead, 
therefore, of returning home to his wife, to 
whom, during his absence of several years, he 
had only written twice or thrice, he got drafted 
into a new regiment intended for Canada. He 
then renews his adventures, partly by sea and 
partly by land, in America, till accident, rather 
than design, brings him back to his native shores. 
We have already intimated the catastrophe that 
attended his return. 

In what condition Bishop was when he wrote 
this book, we are not informed: he had received 
no promotion, though he hints, that had he 
sought or wished it, he mght have contrived to 
have been made an adjutant. Various expres- 
sions in the course of the work would lead us to 
suppose that even in his old age he had an idea 
of being again employed; and it is not improba- 
ble that these memoirs were written with some 
such view. They are dedicated to the Earl of 
Stair, at that trme Commander-in-Chief. 


TO THE VIRTUOUS. 

Salt of the earth, ve virtuous few, 
season human kind ; 

Light of the world, whose cheering ray 
Illumes the realms of mind. 

Where misery spreads her deepest shade, 
Your strong compassion glows ; 

From your blest lips the balm distils 
That softens mortal woes. 

By dying beds, in prison glooms, 
Your frequent steps are found ; 

Angels of love, you hover near, 
To bind the stranger’s wound. 

You wash with tears the bloody page 
Which human crimes deform ; 

When vengeance threats, your prayers ascend, 
And break the gathering storm. 

As down the summer stream of vice 
The thoughtless many glide, 

Upward you steer your steady bark, 
And stem the rushing tide. 


Where guilt her foul contagion breathes, 
And golden spoils allure, 

Unspotted still your garments shine— 
Your hands are ever pure. 

Whene’er you touch the poet’s lyre, 
A loftier strain is heard ; 

Each ardent thought is yours alone, 
And every burning word. 

You lift on high the warning voice, 
When public ills prevail ; 

Yours is the writing on the wall, 
That turns the tyrant pale. 

In every faith, through every clime, 
Your pilgrim steps we trace ; 

And shrines are dressed, and temples rise, 
Each hallowed spot to grace. 

And Pieans loud, in every tongue, 
And choral hymns resound ; 

And lengthening honours hand your name 
l’o time’s remotest bound. 

Proceed! your race of glory run— 

_ Your virtuous toils endure! 

You come, commissioned from on high, 

Aud your reward is sure, 
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Mtographical Sketches. 


AURENGZEBE. 

Aurengzebe combined the characters of 
the bigot and the hypocrite in a perfection 
unknown among less perfidious races; bold, 
austere, and calculating, he pretended to all 
the humble virtues of a devotee, while he 
pursued his worldly interests with the aid of 
great sagacity, intelligence, and penetra- 
tion, and at the expense of every species of 
cruelty, treachery, and deceit. He had suc- 
ceeded in joining his forces with those of his 
younger brother, by pretending to renounce 
all claims to the throne, in his favour, and 
to seek only for himself a life of religious 
seclusion. By this stratagem, and by a tis- 
sue of the most artful intrigues, he eflectu- 
ally imposed upon the rashness and impe- 
tuosity of his thoughtless brother, and avail- 
ed himself of his troops to fight his own 
battles. When the victory was secure, 
and the aid of Morad-Bakche no longer 
wanted, Aurengzebe, instead of fulfilling his 
promises and acting up to his professions, 
threw off the mask; but not till he had se- 
cured the person of his brother, whom he 
shortly afterwards Jed to an ignominious 
death. The last scene of duplicity, and the 
first of violence, as regards his brother, 1s 
thus told by Bermer:-—- 
‘The feigned and fulsome adulation of Au- 
rengzebe had indeed enchanted the unhappy 
Prince (Morad-Bakche;) and, notwithstanding 
the strenuous efforts of his friends, he accepted 
an invitation from his brother for supper. The 
latter expected him, and had concerted his mea- 
sures with Mirkhan and three or four other of 
his minions. Morad-Bakche was greeted with 
even more external courtesy and respect than — 
had been usual since Aurengzebe had marked 
him for his victim; tears of joy seemed to flow, 
and his brother wiped, with a gentle hand, the 
perspiration and dust from the face of the devo- 
ted and credulous Prince. During supper, the ut- 
most good humour and conviviality apparently 
prevailed; the conversation was enlivening and 
incessant; and at the end of the repast, a large 
quantity of the delicious wines of Schiraz and 
Cabul was introduced. Aurengzebe then rose 
softly, and with a countenance that beamed af- 
fection and delight, said, I need not inform your 
Majesty of the serious turn of my mind, and 
that, as a mussulman, I feel scruples which do 
not permit me to indulge in the pleasures of the 
table; but though I deem it my duty to retire, 
yet I leave you in excellent company. Mirkhan, 
and my other friends, will entertain your Majes- 
ty. An extravagant fondness for wine was among 
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Morad-Bakche’s foibles, and upon the pregent | 
occasion, finding it peculiarly good, he drank to 
such excess that he became intoxicated, and fel] 
into a deep sleep. This was precisely the effect 

which Aurengzebe intended the wine should pro- 
duce. His servants were ordered to withdraw 
that their master might not be disturbed; and 
Mirkhan took away both his sword and jender 
(poniard.) It was not long before Aurengzebe 
came to rouse him from this disgraceful sleep. 
He entered the room, and pushing the inebria- 
ted prince rudely with his feet, until he opened 
his eyes, the arch hypocrite uttered his short 
and insolent reprimand. Oh, shame and infamy! 
Thou a king, and yet possessing so little discre- 
tion? What will the world now say of thee, and 
even of me? Let this wretched and drunken 
man be bound hand and foot, and dragged into 
the closet, there to sleep away his shame. The 
command was no sooner given than executed; 
five or six soldiers rushed upon Morad-Bakche, 
and in spite of his cries and resistance, fetters 
and handcutls were applied, and he was carried 
to his place of confinement. This violence could 
not be perpetrated without the knowledge, in- 
distinct as it might be, of Morad-Bakche’s de- 
pendents, by whom he was attended; they wish- 
ed to sound an alarm, and attempted to break 
into the apartment; but they were silenced and 
overawed by Allah-Couly, the chief officer in 
Morad-Bakche’s artillery, who had long been 
corrupted by the gold of Aurengzebe. Some agi- 
tation soon began, however, to manifest itself 
among the troops; and to prevent the conse- 
quences of any sudden movement, emissaries 
were busily emploved durmeg the night in repre- 
senting the occurrences In Aurengzebe’s tent as 


perfectly trifling and unimportant: they were 
present, (they pretended) and Morad- Bakche 
having drunk to excess, had lost his self posses- 


sion, “and made use of very intemperate lan- | 


guage. There was no acquaintance upon whom 
he had not cast injurious reflections, and he had 
even loaded Aurengzebe himself with the foulest 
abuse [In short, he had grown so quarrelsome 
and ungovernable, that it became necessary to 
confine him apart: but in the morning, when re- 
covered from his night’s debaunch, he would be 


again set at lberty. In the mean time, large 
bribes and larger promises were given to all the 


superior officers; the pay of the whole army was 
immediately augmented; and, as there were few 
who had not long foreseen the downfall of Mo- 
rad-Bakche, itis not surpris ng that when the 
day dawned scarcely a trace of the late partial 
commotion existed. Aurengzebe felt that he 
might venture ‘o shut his brother up in a cover- 
ed amari, a kind of closed house, in which wo- 
men are carried on elephants; and in this man- 
ner the Prince was conveved to Delhi, and in- 
carcerated in the citadel of Shnger, which ts 
situated in the mddle of the river.”’ 


An ultimately given for his 
head, and the unheppy dupe was murdered 
in prison. 


order wos 
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MENZIKOFP. 


Menzikoff, one of the most influential friends 
and chief supporter of Catharine l.— who plac- 
ed her on the throne, and who reigned under her 
name, exhibits to us, in his own person, a child 
of fortune resembling the Empress herself. The 
origin and birth of both are egually unknown. 
Most historians are agreed that he was but a 
confectioner’s boy, when Peter the Creat saw 
him for the first time in the streets of Moscow. 
The young prince was so struck with the un- 
derstanding and ready wit of Menvzikolf, that he 
took him into his service; for in this manner did 
Peter select his household, identifying them 
with his own future fame. Lefort, his f ‘vourite, 
and to whose genius he was so much indebted, 
was a native of Geneva, whom he engaged in his 
service during a visit to Copenhagen. Gordon, 
who formed his army, was a Scotchnian, select- 
ed also by the Czar. Menzikolff was wholly de- 
voted to his master’s in which be had 
himself no small share. Peter loaded him with 
honour and wealth; and Menzikoff kept in fa- 
vour, by invariable complatsance, blind submis- 
sion and such entire resignation, as amounted 
almost to meanness: for more than once the 
Czar was seen to publicly whip him in the streets 
of Moscow, notwithstanding which, he exhibited 
on the following morning, still greater zeal and 
devotion than ever to his master. On the death 
of Peter, who left no will, the talents and mn- 
trigue of Menzikoil were so directed as to have 
Catharine made successor to the throne. Under 
this sovereign of his own creation, he became all 
powerful; she allowed him to reren in her name, 
either out of cratitude for his services, or by a 
transfer of the implicit obedience which she had 
been so long accustomed to feel for her husband. 
She even wished himto retain his power at “ 
death, and directed her son Peter the Second, 
her will, to marry the daughter of the Ainioter. 
But the arrogance of Menzikot?, which he no 
longer sought to restrain within any limits, 
his intrigues, ambition and want of respect 
for the young prince at last led to his ruin. 
Ile was unexpectedly thrown into prison, his 
estates confise: ited, and he received sentence of 
banishment to Siberia. He died at Borosof, in 
1729, after an exile of two years and a half, in 
the greatest indigence. 


glory, 


SIR KENELM DIGCRY. 

‘ The contemporaries of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
as well as posterity, have paid unqualified ho- 
mage to his genius and erudition; and whether 
contemplated as a philosopher, a theologician, 
an orator, a courtier, or a soldier, his exquisiie 
talents are alike conspicuous. Endowed by na- 
ture with an understanding of great de pth and 
versatility, he studied almost every branch of 
human science, and to whatever he gave his at- 
tention, he illustrated and adorned it. His phi- 
losophical speculations have survived the bicker- 
ings by which they were assailed; his solitary 
essay as a military commander wag aoweed with 
signal success; his eloquence is conspicuous in 
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every production of his pen; and to the extent 
of his knowledge of divinity, his works on the 
subject bear ample testimony. The politeness 
for which he was eminent was not artificial, but 
arose from the only true source, an amiable dis- 
position; and in an age distinguished above all 
others for political as well as polemical contro- 
versy, he has the enviable merit of having con- 
veyed his arguments in language wholly free 
from bigotry and personal vituperation. But im 
the most comprehensive meaning of the term, 
Sir Kenelm D.gby wasa gentleman. He under- 
stood and exercised all the duties which belong 
to that character; nor in the exuberance of the 
vanity in which he abounded, in the persecu- 
tions which he endured, or in the malice by 
which he was assailed, are we informed of one 
action of his life, with the exception of the con- 
duct imputed to him by Aubrey towards the 
Pope, which it is highly improbable ever occur- 
red, is one trace to be found of his having, even 
fora moment, forgotten what he owed to him- 
eclf or to others. Besides the usual learned at- 
taimments and those abstruse pursuits in which 
he delig'iited, he was master of six languages, 
and was well skilled in the accomplishinents of 
a cavalier of his times; but his merits are best 
summed up in the emphatic language of one of 
his contemporaries, ** He was the magazine of 
allarts.’? fs person, like his mind, was of gi- 
gantic proportions, and Aubrey has recorded an 
anecdote illustrative of his strength; but a grace 
as natural as it was inimitable, gave dignity to 
whatever he said or did, and conduct which 
would have been considered affectation in the 
generality of mankind, ** was,’’ says Lord Cla- 
rendon, whose words will be cited, not on ac- 
count of their elegance merely, but because he 
Was no partial delineator, “ marvellousily grace- 
fulin him, and seemed natural to his size and 
mould of his person, to the gravity of his motion, 
and the tune of his voice and delivery.”’ 

‘From so splendid a character, we turn with 
regret to the darker shades by which it was ac- 
companied. Digby’s. faults were part and par- 
cel of the mind he possessed. The usual attend- 
ants of genius, eccentricity, alinost approaching 
to madness, vanity, and unsteadiness, were tre- 
quently displayed in his opinions and conduct: 
but of the treachery and dishonour of which he 
has been accused, an attempt has been made to 
exonerate him, because they seem wholly incom- 
patible with the uniform tenor of his life. Reli- 
gious zeal is, it is true, a powerful excitement, 
and if he was really seduced by it into a neglect 
of his temporal obligations, there can be little 
doubt that the same aberration of judgment 
which he evinces in the following pages on the 
Subject of female chastity, misled him upon the 
Occasions in question. There is a wide distine- 
tion between the errors into which mankind are 
led by calculations of self-interest, and those 
into which they fall from the dictates of their 
honest but mistaken judgments; and if Digby 
failed in his allegiance to his sovereign, it is 
oly the benefit of this distinction which is 


| claimed for him. 
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His notions of honor were un 
doubtedly sometimes false, but still they were 
his sincere sentiments, and he accordingly sup- 
ported them by extraordinary and even roman- 
tic means. Of the vices of his age, the most 
serious which he shared was that of duelling; for 
according to his own statements, he was engaged 
in several before he attained his twenty-third 
year, and in 1640 he fought another with Lord 
Mont le Ros. But before closing this imperfect 
summary of his character, there is one trait 
which perhaps proves him to have been endowed 
with a mind far beyond the period in which he 
lived, his ardent zeal not only for the acquisition, 
but for the diilusion of knowledge. He printed 
almost all which he wrote, and as we have seen, 
in his present to the University of Oxford, his 
only anxiety was that every facility should be 
given for the publication of the Manuscripts,’ 


HENRIETTA SONTAG. 


The following are extracts from a review in 
the Aithenawum of a work published at Berlin:— 

The drawing-room of our heroine was crowd- 
ed by a brilliant assembly of rank and fashion. 
Among her numerous admirers, the young man, 
of whom we have just spoken, introduced him 
self under the modest name of Werner. Un 
known to most of the personages who courted 
the good graces, or laid snares for the innocence 
of the fair songstress, he was equally unknown 
to her. In the following extract, however, we 
have one or two of these characters placed be} 
fore us in a scene which takes place at her 
house :— 

‘* Go on, Monsieur le Directeur Bruckbaner, 
I am all attention to your story; for I must go 
to his highness, and IL always try to find some 
novelty to divert him with at dinner. Regen 
bogen was in this the interpreter of the wishes 
of the whole party, and Brackbaner began his 
story: 

‘* *« Never was a manager at the same time so 
overjoyed and so terrified as I have been. - I was 
in the box-otlice with my treasurer, and asked him 
how the tickets went off for to-morrow night’s 
representation, in which you, dearest Henrietta, 
are to appear for the first time in the character 
of Amanda; | received the delightful answer, 
that only one single ticket remained. At this 
moment enter two otheers, Lieut. Spitzdegen, a 
noted dancer and fencer, and Lieut. Maulbeese, 
his bosom friend; both ask, in one voice, if they 
can have tickets to see 4manda. The treasu- 
rer, With a shrug, holds up the single ticket; both 
fly at it, asthe harpies of old on the royal feast, 
and a quarrel ensues. We tried to interfere, 
but in vain; the swords of both were out in an 
instant; in vain we tried to throw ourselves 
between them; the blows fell as quick as light- 
ning, and thick as hail, and, before many minutes 
had elapsed, Maulbeese lay bleeding on the 
floor, pierced with a dreadful wound; and Spitz 
degen, wounded himself, brandished, in triumph, 
the ticket on the point of his sword, and walked 
off with his dearly bought prize.’ ‘But the 
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wounded man?’ asked Henrietta, trembling and 
almost in tears—‘ He will soon be carried to 
the barracks,’ answered the Director. 

‘¢ « By G—d,’ cried the Englishman, ‘ the af- 
fair is worthy of having taken place in London.’ 
‘ Yes, in Bedlam,’ rejoined Werner, in a severe 
tone. ‘ A most delicious bit of news,’ cried Count 
Regenbogen, and he seemed quite consoled for 
the loss of his toupet. The Englishman was in 
evident uneasiness at not having an answer ready 
for Werner, but he would at any rate soon have 
been able to come to the charge with a piece 
of rudeness, if another accident had not roused 
them all from their astonishment. The fair 
singer, to hide her agitation, had retired to the 
window; they heard her ejaculate ‘ Merciful 
Heaven!’ and she fell back fainting. 

** All flew to her help; even the Englishman 
tried to show his activity after a rough sort of 
manner, and cried out to loosen her dress; but 
Werner pushed him back rather roughly, and car- 
ried her, with the help of her maid, to the adjoin- 
ing apartment. Ina few minutes he returned to 
the company; ‘ Henrietta,’ said he, ‘ 1s under the 
care of her attendantand hernurse. A physician 
has been sent for; your kindness, gentlemen, will 
therefore be no further necessary. Henrietta 
thanks you for your attention; but as rest is 
what she most requires, I trust that you will fol- 
low my example, and leave the house.’ With 
these words he took his hat and went away. 
‘Who is this impudent man?’ said the English- 
man to Count Regenbogen, ‘ who acts as if he 
were master of the house?’ ‘ Whocan Know all 
the mauvais sujets that are to be met with?’ 
answered the count; ‘ but come, my dear fellow, 
we dine together, I presume, at the Prince’s, 
‘ Cela s’entend,’ said the Englishman. hey left 
the house with the rest of the company, and at 
the door they saw the cause of Henrietta’s ill- 
mess. They were carrying the wounded officer 
bathed in blood, through the street, and Werner 
accompanied the litter.”’ 

In the evening, Henrietta, somewhat recover- 
ed from her indisposiiion, was reading in her bou- 
doir by the soft and subdued light of a lamp, 
when Werner was announced. ‘I fear I have 
broken in upon your solitude.’ ‘ Come in,’ said 
Henrietta, ‘I am delighted to see you. This 
is the first evening since my arrival in this city 
that I have had at my own disposal.’ Werner 
seated himself near to her, and inquired what 
book she was reading. ‘Do you not recognise 
it?? said Henrietta. ‘ To youl am indebted for 
it, or rather to it do 1 owe your friendship.’ 
‘Schiller!’ exclaimed the young man. ‘ Yes; and 
believe me I esteem the book not only for its 
intrinsic merit, but perhaps still more from the 
circumstances under which I first read it. That 
day will never be erased from my memory, 
when, having alighted from my carriage to pro- 
ceed down the hill on foot, and admiring the 
beautiful valley and landscape extended before 
me, I saw this volume onthe ground; and, with 
a natural curiosity, picked it up, under the con- 
viction that it had been left there by some tra- 
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veller. What was my surprise, when, on turning 
round, I beheld you at my side;—what must you 
have thought of me!’ and she endeavored, by 
averting her face, to conceal her confusion. ‘] 
was delighted,’ said Werner, ‘that my favorite 
author should please you. It was the happiest 
day of my life; it afforded me an opportunity of 
escorting you to the neighboring village, and we 
were by that time perfectly known to each other.’ 

The conversation was thus insensibly prolong- 
ed; the time and place induced mutual confi- 
dence; and Werner ventured to address a few 
observations to Henrietta, as to the danger of 
the profession which she had adopted. Her re- 
ply was, that, having to provide for her brothers 
and sisters, she was compelled to sacrifice her 
own comfort to their well-being. Struck with 
this noble answer, Werner paced up and down 
the room for some time; then suddenly stopping 
before her: ‘ you must be extricated from this 
situation, Henrietta; will you become my wife?’ 
She made no reply, but burst into tears, and her 
fair head fell reclining on her lover’s arm; and 
from that time, she constantly in their tete a tetes 
made use of the familiar and endearing expres- 
sions which are commonly used by persons 
betrothed. 

Werner’s eloquence soon prevailed over the 
force of Mademoiselle Sontag’s habits, and she 
decided upon quitting the stage. He writes to 
his father to obtain his consent to his marriage 
with the accomplished Henrietta; the father re- 
fuses, and disinherits his son.—Wermer still per- 
sists, however, in his intention; he proposes en- 
deavoring to obtain the situation of Professor of 
Music at the University of Berlin; and Henriet- 
ta, on her part, is to give a farewell concert, as 
the remaining means of existence for herself and 
family. 

The concert is announced, and tickets are 
taken by every body.—Among the rest, an Am- 
bassador, who had arrived the previous evening 
at Berlin, and had not been able to procure one, 
addresses himself, as a last resource, to Henriet- 
ta, where he is equally unsuccessful. ‘Must I 
then,’ said the Count K., ‘ renounce all hope of 
listening to a prodigy, of whom I have heard 
so much?’ ‘I know but one way,’ said Henri- 
etta, smiling, ‘to repair so great an evil, which 
is to allow me the pleasure of singing before you 
now.’ She sang; the Count was delighted, and 
pressing her hand as he departed, he placed on 
her finger a magnificent ring and left her. 

The Concert takes place, and is thus de- 
scribed:— 

‘*The evening came, and the Concert was 
full and brilliant. A celebrated artist who was 
present, addressed Henrietta from the orchestra, 
and poured forth, with true feeling, his regret that 
this ornament of the arts would henceforth shine 
but for a small circle. At every piece that she 
sang, the room rang with applause; and when 
at last she took leave, roses and myrtles were 
showered on her path from the boxes—an inti- 
mation that the cause of her quitting the stage 
was understood. There was, in this last mark 
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and kindness, and, perhaps, happiness has soft- 


of interest, something that spoke deeply to her 
heart; with tears in her eyes, she returned her 
thanks for such a reception, while a feeling of 
sadness crossed her ‘aia at the thought that 
she was now, as it were, for ever abandoning the 
temple of the arts, of which she had become a 
worthy priestess; and, whatever might be the 
happiness a peaceful home promised to her, still 
it must be bought by this sacrifice. 

“ Werner conducted her to her carriage, and 
drove home with her; as soon as they entered, 
they threw themselves into each other’s arms. 
‘Now,’ exclaimed Henrietta, ‘now I am at 
last thine.’ After a time, Werner spoke in a 
voice of deep emotion— Henrietta, whom 
think you I saw at the concert?’ and he con- 
tinued, as she looked at him with an inquiring 
glance, ‘ My father; I will see him to-morrow 
morning early, and then tell you what eflect my 
persuasions and your looks have had upon him.’ 
The lovers separated with high hopes, for they 
could net look upon it as a bad sign, that Wer- 
ner’s father sbould have been present at the 
concer. 

‘Early next morning, a Clergyman named 
Walter, was announced to Henrietta; a vene- 
rable old man, with silver locks, entered; he 
addressed her with an open contidence: ‘ My re- 
quest,’ said he, * is quickly spoken, and as quick- 
ly granted or rejected; yesterday you reaped a 
rich harvest, your leoks speak of benevolence 


ened your heart—I come to ask your succour for 
a wretched family. A mother, whose youth has 
seen wealth and happiness, and who has been 
nursed in brighter prospects, languishes in misery, 
with three children. Her husband was but the 
other day cast into prisen, for debts which mis- 
fortune has brought on him; a few hundred dol- 
lars would restore him to his family, but they are 
difficult to be procured, and, in the mean time, 
vant and misery hang over the heads of the fa- 
ther, the wife, and their children. Would you de- 
sire to perform a good action, and shorten the 
days of suffering of this family? It is even for 
this I have come to you, and trust to your gene- 
rosity.” Henrietta was deeply moved by the 
simple narrative of the worthy old man; she asked, 
with an agitated voice, ‘ What is the amount of 
his debt?’ ‘Two hundred dollars; and, it may 
be, another hundred to satisfy the pressing wants 
of the family, and put the father in a condition to 
support them by his own exertions, of which he 
will not be sparing.’ * My God,’ cried Henrietta, 
‘had then this man so few friends, that, for so 
paltry a sum, he must endure such misery?’ 
With these words she flew to her desk, and, 
taking out three hundred dollars, she gave them 
to the Clergyman with these words:—‘ Take 
them, father; Heaven has bestowed on me such 
abundance, that, even after giving away this 
trifle, I shall be richer than I had ever hoped. I 
entreat of you, take the money and fly to their as- 
sistance.’ The old man seized her hand and 
préssed it fervently to his lips. ‘ God will reward 
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you for this,’ he said, with glistening eyes; ‘ be- 
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lieve me, my child, God will reward you.’ There 
was a prophetic tone in his voice that struck Hen- 
rietta; she accompanied him to the door, and 
returned with a light heart to her apartment. 

** A few minutes after the Count K. entered; 
he came in the name of the Duke, his master, to 
propose a private marriage, which Henrietta re- 
fused, ‘The Grand Duke expected such an an- 
swer,’ said the Ambassador; ‘ but if his eccupa- 
tion of the Throne is an obstacle to his union 
with Henrietta, he will resign the Government 
of his State to his brother, become a simple citi- 
zen, and then sue for a happinese which the 
sceptre prevents his obtaining.’ One word from 
Henrietta would have exalted her to the rank of 
Duchess. ‘ Had you a Throne itself to offer me,’ 
she replied to the Ambassador, ‘ { should decline 
your propesal; I am engaged to a young man, 
who, like myself, is an artist; we leve each 
other, and no ether man shall ever become my 
husband.’ * Noble and generous woman!’ said the 
Count, receiving her in his arms, ‘ you shall be my 
daughter.’ At that moment, the door was sud- 
denly thrown open, and Werner threw himself 
at his father’s feet.” 

According to the German edition of this little 
novel, Henrietta and her lever were, that same 
evening, united m the Count’s private chapel, by 
the same divine who, in the morning, had obtain- 
ed from her the relief which he implered for a 
distressed family. But, according to a postscrip~ 
tum, appended to the transiation of this werk, 
lately published at Paris, Mademoiselle Sontag 
was doomed to experience a more severe disap- 
pointment than any she had hitherto suffered. 
It appears that the Count, desirous of ascertain- 
ing whether the attachment of the young couple 
was likely to preve constant, stipulated that 
Henrietta should absent herself for some time 
previous to their marriage She accordingly pre- 
ceeded to Paris, and it is probably to this circum- 
stance that we are indebted for the pleasure ¢ 
seeing her in England. | 


MADAME DE MAINTENON, 
Maintenon affected a species of humility, 
which was only vanity in disguise. _ In this spirit 
she refused, for her niece, Madame de Caylhus, 
a place of honour at Court, and asked her if she 
would rather be the person who had obtained, 
or she who had refused it. The niece does not 
seem to have relished this piece of forbearance 
practised at her expense. The Court, she says, 
in one of her letters, saw more ostentation than 
humility in it. Vanity also seems to have made 
up at least three parts of her affection for Louis, 
When lamenting his death, she observed to 
a nun of St. Ayr, *‘It is a fine thing to weep 
for a king.’? She used to indulge in the senti- 
mental luxury of bewailing the slavery of rank, 
and regretting the ease and pleasures of a pri- 
vate condition. One day, looking at some carp 
in a marble basin at Versailles, ** These carp,’’ 
said she, ** are like me, they long for thew 
mud.’’? It was upon one of these occasions, 
when she was expressing her disgust at life and 
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erfndeur, that her brother, the Count D’Au- 
bigne, said to her, ‘** you are at liberty to retire, 
and espouse Dieu le pere.’’ Her influence in the 
direction of affairs appears to have been conside- 
rable; there were few councils held, she says, in 
one of her letters, in which her presence was 
not required. When her opinion Was wanted 
Louis would turn round to her and ask, ‘* Qu’en 
pense votre solidite?’? What does your soli- 
dity say? The deference of the king’s, to a lady 
older than himself, gave rise to many sarcasms. 
Sarbesieux, a young man, extremely dissipated, 
was the secretary of state. William III. remark- 
ed, that most kings chose old ministers and 
young mistresses, but that Louis had chosen a 
young minister and an old mistress, ‘* Ma 
‘tante,’’ said the Duchess of Burgundy, address- 
ing Madame de Maintenon, by the title she usu- 
ally gave her, ‘‘ one must allow that queens go- 
vern better than kings; and do you know why, 
ma fante? It is because under kings women go- 
vern, and under queens men govern.’’ To the 
eredit of the king and Madame, neither of them 
was aflected.by this sally of their favourite. 


DANDY DINMONT AND THE HIGHLAND 
SMUGGLERS. 

The subject of the following anecdote was a 
Leotuer of Parke, the celebrated African travel- 
ler. His was truly a kindred spirit, being gifted 
by nature with as great a share of undaunted 
resolution and never-failing presence of mind as 
biz lamented relative, combined with prodigious 
personal strength and activity. These circum- 
wiances, added to the great frankness, open- 
heartedness, and pastoral simplicity of his dis- 
position, have induced a pretty general belief 
that be furnished the mighty Northern Wizard 
with materials for compounding that exquisite 
eharacter—Dandy Dmmont. This is the more 
likely, as he was well known, and highly esteem- 
ed by Sir W. Scott. This genuine Scottish worthy 
(now, alas! no more,) was several years ago 
appointed collector of the customs in the prin- 
pal town of one of tlie largest of the western 
wes. His way to the place of destination passed 
efose to Loch Lomond and its far-famed moun- 
tain, scenes of enchantment which he bad never 
seen before. Mr. P. was an ardent admirer of 
the beauties of nature, and, being im no great 
hurry, he resolved to enjoy himself here fora 
few cays. 

About this time the neighbourhood was infest- 
ed by a numerous and resolute band of smug- 
gicrs. The sudden appearance of a solitary 
stranger, sometimes perambulating by the side 
of tiie loch, and at other times toiling up the 
loity 'Ben-lomond, for several days together, 
excited fearful suspicions in the minds of the 
Hlicit distillers of the barley-bree. The bare cir- 
evumstance of his having a harmless Pocket Tra- 
veller in his hand, literally spoke volumes against 
him. Celt he could not be, for he looked like a 
weli-fed, gaucy lowlander, every inch of him. 
Nay, the book itself appeared to them to be an 
acoursed instrument for noting down their de- 


linquencies for the cognizance of the excise, 
Short work they resolved to make with the sas. 
senach spy; and truly the final day of his sojourn 
here was big with fate. He had wandered a 
considerable distance from his usual boundaries, 
and the weather being excessively hot, he re- 
paired to a clachan, the only habitable place 
for miles around. He called for some whiskey 
and water. Immediately after, one savage-look- 
ing highlander dropt in after another, until their 
number amounted to half-a-dozen. They forth- 
with planted themselves on the benches encrr- 
cling an old, massy, oak table, at which Mr. P. 
sat, and regarded him with looks of fierce and 
ominous import. At last one of them drew a 
durk from his plaid, and holding it out to his 
intended victim, said, ‘* Ken ye ta use 0? tat?’’ 
Though somewhat staggered by this alarming 
question, his great courage and presence of mind 
did not desert him on the trying occasion. He 
suddenly grasped the poinard, and exerting he 
great strength, drove it up to the hilt into the 
oak table. ‘* Noo,’’ says he, ** let me see the 
loon that will tak out that bonny thing.’”’ The 
astonished owner of the weapon and his com- 
panions tugged with might and main, and with 
both hands, but were totally unable to move it. 
Mr. P. instantly drew it out with one hand, and 
with the greatest apparent ease. In a moment 
not a philabeg was to be seen in the room. The 
bewildered rogues fled in every direction; and to 
this day Mr. P. enjoys the reputation of being 
no less a personage than Auld Mahoun himselt. 
MAN'S HEART. 
BY FRANCIS QUAKLES, THE YOUNGER. 
I stood in the sweet Spring-time, by the side 
Of a fair river, roliing wide and free ; 

Winter’s cold chain had melted from its tide, 

And on it revelled in its joyous pride, 

As though no ice-touch e’er could bid it bide, 

How like, my fond vain heart, how like to thee! 

[ roamed its banks once more, ’midst Summer’s blaze, 

Ooward it rushed to the unfathomed sea, 

Nor stayed to listen to the sweet birds’ lays, 
Nor, calm and clear, imaged the Sun’s bright rays, 
But rushed along its channel’s devious ways : 

How like, my headstrong heart, bow like to thee! 

I stood by that fair stream’s green banks again 

When Autumn winds were moaning sullenly ; 
The dead sere leaves did its bright waters stain, 

And heavy pouring floods of falling rain 
Swelled its full vreast, and drenched the neighbouring 
plain, 

How like, my sad swoll’n heart, how like to thee ! 
I stood again, when Winter reigned severe, 

By that stream’s bank, which then looked drearily; 
Its once swift waves were frozen, cold and clear, 
And seemed as they an army’s strength could bear, 
Yet tailed beneath the foot that ventured there, 

How like, my false cold heart, how like to thee! 
And shall the Seasons only when they show 

Their darkest lines, my heart, thy mirror be? 

Oh ! learn Spring’s mildness, Summer’s strength, and 
crow 

Mature as Autumn, pure as Winter’s snow, 

So shall they, when their features brightest glow, 

Be most like thee, my heart, be most like thes - 
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én suit of a place, and saw the king mounting 


Leiter from the Earl of Suffoik to Sir John 


Harrington, 
IN THE REIGN OF JAMES I. 

“My good and trusty knight; If you have 
good will and good health to perform what I 
shall commend, you may set forward for courte 
whenever it suiteth your own conveniency. The 
king hath often enquired after you, and would 
readily see and converse again with the ‘ merry 
blade,’ as he hath oft called you since you was 
here. I will now premise certaine thinges to be 
observed by you toward well gaining our prince’s 
good affection—he doth wondrously covet learn- 
ed discourse, of which you can furnish out am- 
ple means: he doth admire good fashion in 
cloaths, I pray you give good heed hereunto.— 
Strange devices oft come into man’s conceit; 
some regardeth the endowments of the inward 
sort, wit, valor, or virtue; another hath perchance 
enecial affection towardes outward thinges, 
cloaths, deportment, and good countenance. [| 
woud wish you to be well trimmed; get a new 
jerkin well bordered, and not too short; the king 
saith, he liketh a flowing garment; be sure it be 
not all of one sort, but diversly colourd, the col- 
lar falling somewhat down, and your ruff well 
stiffened and bushy. We have lately had many 
yallants who failed in their suits for want of 
due observance of these matters. The king is 
nicely heedful of such points, and dwelleth on 
good looks and handsome accoutrements.— 
Eighteen servants were lately discharged, and 
many more will be discarded, who are not to 
his liking in these matters. I wish you to fol- 
low my directions, as I wish you to gain all you 
desire. Robert Car is now most likely to win 
the prince’s affection, and dothe it wondcrously 
ina little time. The prince leaneth on his arm, 
pincheth his cheek, smoothes his ruffled gar- 
iment, and, when he looketh at Car, directeth 
discourse to divers others. This young man 
dothe much study all art and device, he hath 
changed his tailors and tiremen many times, and 
all to please the prince, who laugheth at the 
long grown fashion of our young courtiers, and 
wisheth for change every day. You must see 
Car before you go to the king, as he was with 
lima boy in Scotland, and knoweth his taste 
and what pleaseth. In your discourse you must 
not dwell loo long on any one subject, and touch 
‘ut lightly on religion. Do not of yourself say, 
‘This is good or bad,’ but, ‘If it were your ma- 
jJeshe’s good opinion, I myself should think so 
and so.” Ask no more questions than what 
may serve to know the prince’s thought. Jn 
private discourse the king seldom speaketh of| 
any man’s temper, discretion, or good virtues; 
sv meddle not at all, but find out a clue to guide 
you to the heart and most delightfull subject of 
his mind, 1 will advise one thing, the rvan jen- 
net whereon the king rideth every day, must 
not be forgotten ta be praised; and the good 
furniture above all, which lost a great man 
muuch notice the other day. A noble did come 
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the roan; delivered his petition, which was 
heeded and read, but no answer was given.— 
The noble departed, and came to courte the 
nexte day, and got no answer again. The Lord 
Treasurer was then presred to move the king’s 
pleasure touching the petition. When the king 
was asked for answer thereto, he said, in some 
wrath, * Shall a king give heed to a dirty paper, 
when a beggar noteth not his gilt stirrups?’ 
Now it fell out, that the king had new furni- 
ture when the noble saw him in the courte- 
yard, but he was overcharged with confusion, 
and passed by admiring the dressing of the 
horse. Thus, good knight, our noble failed in 
his suit. I could relate and offer some other 
remarks on these matters, but silence and dis- 
cretion should be linked together. You have 
lived to see the trim of old times, and what 
passed ia the queen’s days. These thinges are 
no more the same. Your queen did talk of her 
subjects’ love and good affections, and in, good 
truth she aimed well; our king talketh of his 
subjects’ fear and subjection, and herein [ think 
he dothe well too, as long as it holdeth good-~— 
Car hath afl favors, as I told you before; the 
king teacheth him Latin every morning, and I 
think some one should teach him English too; 
for, as he is a Scottish lad, he hath much need 
of better language! The king doth much covet 
his presence; the ladies too are not behind-hand 
in their admiration; for I tell you, good knight, 
this fellow is straight-limbed, well-favourede, 
strong-shoulderd, and smooth-faced, with some 
sort of cunning and show of modesty; though, 
God wot, he well knoweth when to shew lus 
impudence. You are not young, you are not 
handsome, you are not finely; and yet will you 
come to courte, and thinke to be well favoureu! 


Why, I say again, good knight, that your learn-— 


ing may somewhat prove worthy hereunto; your 
Latin and your Greek, your Italian, your Spe- 
nish tongues, your wit and discretion, may be 
well looked unto for a while, as strangers at 
such a place; but these are not the things men 
live by now-a-days. Will you say the moon 
shineth allthe summer? That the stars are bright 
jewels fit for Car’s ears? 
surpasseth Bucephalus, and is worthy to be be- 
stridden by Alexander? That his eyes are fire, 
his tail is Berenice’s locks; and a few more such 
fancies worthy your noticing? Your lady is vir- 
tuous, and somewhat of a good hus. ‘f>, has 
lived in a courte in her time, and I believe you 
may venture her forthe again; but I know those 
would not quietly reste, were Car to leer on 
their wives, as some do perceive, yea, and like 
it well too they should be so noticed. If any 
mischance be to be wished, ’tis breaking a leg 
in the king’s presence, for this fellow owes all 
his faveur to that bout; I think he hath better 


reason to speak well of his own horse than the 


king’s roan jennet. We are almost worn out in 


our endeavors to keep pace with this fellow m 
his duty and labour to gain favour, but all in 
vain; where it endeth I cannot guess, but ho- 
nours are talked of speedily for him. I truste 


That the roan jennet- 
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this by my own son, that no danger may hap- 
pen from our freedoms. If you come here, God 
speed your ploughing atthe courte! Iknow you 
do it rarely at home. So adieu, my good knyght, 
and I will always write me your truly loving old 
freiende, T. Howanrp.’’ | 
THE FOLLIES OF ATHEISM. 
BY DR. DARWIN, 


“}am fearfully and wonderfully made.” 


Dull Atheist! could. a giddy dance 
Of atoms, lawless hurled, 

Construct so wonderful, so wise, 
So harmenized a world? 


id 


¢ 


Why do not Arabe’s driving sands, 
‘The sport of every storm, 

Fair-freighted fleets, children of chance, 
Or gorgeous temples form ? 


Presumptuons wretch! thyself survey— 
‘Fhat lesser fabric scan— 

Tell me from whence the immortal dust, 
‘Lhe God, the reptile—man! 


Where wast thou, when this populgus earth 
From chaos burst its way, 

When stays, exuking, sung the morn, 
And hailed the new-born day ? 


Say, didst thou weave the fibre woof, 
Or mould the sentient brain ? 

Thy fingers stretch the living nerve, 
Or fill the purple vein ? 


Didst thou then bid the bounding heart 
Lts endless toil begin ? 

Ur clothe in flesh the hardening bone, 
Or weave the silken skin! 


Who bids the babe to catch the breeze,. 
Expand its panting breast, 

And, with impatient hands, untaught, 
The milky rill arrest? 


Or who with unextinguished love 
The mother’s bosom warms, 

Along the rugged paths of life, 
‘Lo bear it in her arms? 


A God! a God ! the wide earth shouts— 
A Go#! the heavens reply ; 

He moulkled in his palm the world, 
And hung it in the sky. 


Let us make man! with beauty clad, 
And health in every vein, 

And reason throned upon his brow, 
Stepped forth mujestic maa. 


Around he turns his wondering eyes— 
All Nature’s work surveys— 

Admires the earth, the skies, himself— 
Aad tries his tonguc in praise. 


Ye hills and vales! ye meads and woods! 
Bright sun and glittering star ! 

Fair creatures, tell me, if you can, 
From whence, and what, we are ! 


What parent power, all great and good, 
Do these around me own? 

Tell me, Creation ! tell me how 
‘To adore the vast unkuown! 
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Lavies’ Cabinet. 


‘Old nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes O; 

Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses 0.” 

The wisdom and skill of an Almighty hand, 
are visible in évery part of creation. Yet no 
where are they more so than in the delicate and 
perfect form he has given to Woman. It isnotin 
the mind of man to conceive of an object that pre- 
sents to the eye, or to the mind, so perfect a mo- 
del of what we esteem beautiful, or so many deli- 
cate and affectionate sensibilities as are united in 
lovely and charming Woman. That lively 
sympathy which feels for every wo;—that kindly 
strong affection, which time nor circumstances 
can change ;—that benevolent heart, ever ready 
to bestow its charities on suffering humanity ;— 
that spirit of perseverance under hardships and 
afflictions, which nothing can break down—are 
peculiarly the attributes of Woman. But she 
inay possess all these, together with a well edu 
cated and well cultivated mind; an extensive ac- 
quaintance with books and with the world; 
possess all the power attached to what are 
generally denominated the arts of pléfsing— 
and yet, if destitute of religion, she is like a 
beautiful painting exhibited in a bad light, or an 
elegant watch without a regulator. 


| When I have seen, at the mention of a reli- 


gious sub‘ect, the blood rising indignantly to tho 
face of a beautiful woman, and her full dark 
eye kindling into angry disdain—the blood chil- 
led at my heart, a deep feeling of desolation 
came over my mind, and I mentally exclaimed— 
Beauty that veils an Atheist heart, 
Is seen but is not felt— 


lis like the moon-beam on the snow, 
That gilds but does not melt. 


TREATMENT AND CONDITION OF WOMEN 
: IN FORMER TIMES. 
From the subversion of the Roman empire to 


their time alone, almost entire strangers to the 
joys of social life; they seldom went abroad, 
but to be spectators of such public diversions and 
amusements as the fashions of the times counte- 
nanced. Francis I. was the first who introdu- 
ced women on public days to court; before his 
time nothing was to be seen at any of the courts of 
Europe, but grey-bearded politicians, who _plot- 
ted the destruction of the rights and liberties of 
mankind, and warriors clad in complete armour, 
ready to put their plots in execution. In the 
13th and 14th centuries elegance had scarcely 
any existence and even cleanliness was hardly 
considered as laudable. 

The use of linen was not known. In Paris 
they had meat only three times a week; and one 
hundred livres, about five pounds sterling, was a 
large portion fora young lady. The better sort 
of citizens used splinters of wood and rags dip- 
ped in oil, instead of candles, which in these 


days was a rarity hardly to be met with. Wine 


the 14th or 15th century, women spent most of 
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was only to be had at the shops of the apothe- 
caries, where it was sold as a cordial; and to 
ride in a two wheeled cart, along the dirty rug- 
ged streets, was reckoned a grandeur of so en- 
viable anature that Philip the Fair prohibited the 
wives of citizens from enjoying it. In the time 
of Henry VIII. of England, the peers of the 
realm carried their wives behind them on horse- 
back, when they went to London; and in the 
s1me manner back to their country seats, with 
hoods of waxed linen over their heads, and 
wrapped in mantles of cloth to secure them from 
‘he cold.— Dr. Alexander’s History of Women. 


A WOMAN’S HEART. 
DY MARY ANNE BROWNE. 


* Alas! that man should ever win, 

So sweet a shrine to shame and sin, 

As woiman’s heart,’’—L, E. L. 
Say, what is woman’s heart? A thing 
Where all the deepest feelings spring; 
A harp whose tender chords reply 
Unto the touch in harmony; 
A world whose fairy scenes are fraught 
With all the colour ’d dreams of thoughy 
A bark that still will blindly move 
Upon the treacherous seas of love. 


is its love? A careless stream, 
A changeless star, an endless dream, 
A smiling flower that wiil not dic, 
A beauty and a mystery ;” 

‘s storms as light as April showers, 
Its joys as bright as April flowers; 
Its hopes as sweet as summer air, 
And dark as winter its despair. 


What are its hopes? Rainbows that throw 
A radiant light where’er they go, 

Smiling when Heaven is overcast, 

Yet melting into storms at last ; 

Bright cheats, that come with siren worda, 
leguiling it, like summer’s birds, 


That stay while nature round them blooms, | 
Hut flee away when winter comes. | 


What is its hate? A passing frown, 
A siugic weed mid blossoms sown, 
That cannot flourish there for long; 
A harsh note in an angel’s song; 

A summer cloud, that all the while 
Is lightened by a sun-beam’s smiles 
A passion that searce hath a part 
Amidst the gems of woman’s heart 


And what is its despair? A deep 
Fever, that leaves no tears to weeps 
A wo tiat works with silent power, 
As canker-worms destroy a flower; 
A viper that shows not it wakes, 
Until the heart it preys on breaks; 
A mist that robs a star of light, 
And wraps it up in darkest night 


Then what is Woman’s Heart?) A thing 

Where all the deepest feelings spring; 

A harp whose teader chords reply 

Unto the touch in harmony; 

A world whose fairy scenes are fraught 

With ail the coloured dreams of thought, 
*A bark that still will blindly move 


Upon the treacherous seas of love. ‘ | 
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HARAM OF TIT MOGUT. 

As the climate obliges the ladies of the 
haram to wear only very light dresses, there 
ure some manufactured of silk of so fine a 
texture, that the whole dress does not weigh 
more than an ounce! They repose in these 
dresses, which they change in the morning, 
casting aside the former as of no further 
use. Every day they assume a dress of a dif- 
ferent colour. They are adorned besides 
with an immense quantity of jewels: the 
collar of their robe is bordered with twe 
bands of diamonds enchascd in the centre of 
two rows of pear!s, crossing upon the sto- 
mach. Their ear-rines and bracelets are of 
surprising beauty. ‘Their fingers, and also 
their toes, which are bare, (the fect being 
covered with sandals only.) are ornamented 
equally with the most beautiful rings. Alt 
the wives’of the Mogul, andall the princess- 
es his daughters, carry on the thumb of the 
right hand, in the form of a ring, a small 
looking-glass bordered with pearls. They 
cast their eye incessantly upon this mirror; it 
is with them the occupation of every mo- 
ment. Their most becoming ornament is a 
golden girdle of the breadth of two fingers, 
enriched with jewels. Mantles of the same 
metal are susnended to it, sown with dia- 
monds, whose points are terminated by 
knots of pearls. What is very surprising is, 
that each of, these ladies has a change of 
six or eight sets of these pearls. 


A LOVER’S SONG. 


You are very iovely, lady! 

Soft and fair your skin ; 
Beauty's pencil has been there, 
Blending colours fresh and rare ; 

Is all fair within ? 
Yes—that blush, with modest glow, 
Sweetly tells what I would know. 


You are very gentle, lady ! 
Humble and discreet ; 

Let not words of artless praise 

Kindle anger in your gaze; 
Praise is not unmeet, 

When the lip of truth doth find 

Language for th’ approving mind. 


You are very dear, sweet lady! 
Will you hear my svit ? 

Honest ir my love, and pure, 

Lasting while my days endure ; 
Why are you so mute 

Ah! you smile, and blush, and sigh ; 

I can ask no more reply. 


DISAPPOINTED LOVE. 
To aman, the disappointment of love may 


occasion some bitter pangs; it wounds some feel- 
ings of tendemess, it blasts some prospeets ef 
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felicity; but he is an active being; he can qdissi- | 
pate his thoughts in the whirl of varied occupa- 
tion, or plunge into the tide of pleasure, or if 
the scene of disappointment be too full of painful 
associations, he can shift his abode at will, and 
taking, as it were, the wings of the morning, 
can fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, and 
be at rest—but woman’s is comparatively a fixed, 
a secluded, and a meditative life; she is more 
the companion of her own thoughts and feelings; 
and if they are turned to ministers of sorrow, 
where shall she look for consolation! Her lot is 
to be wooed and won; and if unhappy im her 
tove, her heart is like some fortress, that has 
been captured, and abandoned, and left desti- 
tute. 


WIT AND SENTLIAENT.. 


Extracts from Sambo’s Sermon. 


Brederen Bleevers! You semble dis nite to 
har de word,and hab it splamed and monstrated 
to you: yes, and I tend for splain it, clear as de 
lite ob de libin da. We is all wicked sinners har 
below—its fac, my brederen; and I teil you how 
itcum. Yousee, my frens, 

Adam was de fus man, 
was de todder; 
Cane was a wicked man, 
Case he kill his broder. 

Adam and Ebe was both brack men, and so 
was Cane and Abel. Now I spose it seem to 
strike your understandin, how de fus white man 
eum. Why [let you no. Do you see, when Cane 
kill he broder, de massa cum and say—‘ Cane, 
whar your broder Abel?’ Cane say—‘I don’t 
no, massa.” But de nigger no’d all de time.— 
Massa now git mad, cum gin: peak mity sharp 
dis time. ‘Cane, whar you broder Abel, you 
niggar.’ Cane now git friten, and he turn wite; 
and dis is de way de fus wite man cum pon dis 
yerth! and if it hadn’t been fur dat plaggy nig- 
ger Cane, we’d never ben tubled wid dese sassy 

wites, pon de face of dis circumblar globe. Now 
sing de forty-lebenth him tickler meter. 
ANECDOTE OF QUIN. 

The econmsummate epicurism and coarse man- 
ners of Quin, the actor, often rendered him a 
rery disagreeable guest. Dining one day with 
the Duchess of Marlborough, her grace, to his 
great surprise, helped herself to the leanest part 
of a haunch of venison, which stood near her. 
What!’ said Quin, “and does your grace 
eat no fat.’?’ ‘** Not of venison, sir.”? Never, 
my Lady Dachess?”? ‘ Never, I assure you.”’ 
Too much affected to restrain his genuine senti- 
ments, the epicure exclaimed, “I like to dine 
with such fools ”’ 

Dr. Moore (author of Zeluco) used to say that 
‘* atleast two-thirds of a physician’s fees were 
fot imaginary complaints.”” Among several 
justances of this nature, he mentions one of a 
clothier, who, after long drinking the Bath wa- 


| wells, 
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Previous, however, to his setting off, he 
requested the physician to favor him witha let- 
ter, stating his case to any brother Galen. This 
done, the patient got into a chaise and started. 
After proceeding about half way, he felt an itch 
to pry into the contents of the letter, when the 
following words presented themselves:—‘* Dear 
sir, the bearer is a fat Wiltshire clothier; make 
the most of him.’’ [t is unnecessary to add, 
that his cure was at that moment effected, as he 
ordered the chaise to return, and mmediately 
proceeded home. 


INDIAN WARRANT, 


At the court in Barnstable county, formerly, 
says Judge Davis in his new edition of Morton’s 
New-England Memorial, we often heard from 
our aged friends and Vineyard gentlemen, amus- 
ing anecdotes of Indian rulers. The following 
warrant was recollected, which was issued by 
one of those Indian Magistrates, directed to an 
Indian Constable, and will not suffer in compari- 
son with our verbose forms. 


I Hiboudi, 

You Peter Waterman; 
Jeremy Wickett; 

Quick you take him, 
Fast you hold him, 
Straight you bring him 
Before me—HIHMOUDLI. 


A POLISH JOKE. 

During the reign of Stanislaus Poniatowsky. 
a petty noble having refused to resign to Count 
Thisenhaus his small estate, the count invited 
him to diner, as if desirous of amicably adjust- 
ing the affair; and whilst the knight, in the pride 
of his heart at such unexpected honour, assidu. 
ously plied the bottle, the count despatched 
some hundreds of peasants with axes, ploughs, 
and wagons, ordering. the village, which consist- 
ed only of a few wooden buildings, to be pulled 
down, the materials carried away, and the 
plough passed over the ground which the village 
had eccupied. This was accordingly done. ‘The 
nobleman, on his return home in the evening, 
could find neither road, house, nor village. The 
master and his servant were alike bewildered, 
and knew not whether they were dreaming, or 
had lost the power of discrimination, but their 
surprise and agony were deemed so truly humo- 
rous, that the whole court was delighted with 
the joke.—J¥eale’s Traveis. 


Taking a Liberty.—The most singular in- 
stance of British pride is related of a man known 
in his time by the name of the “ Proud Duke of 
Somerset.’’ This pillar of **the Corinthian capi- 
tal of polished society,’’ married asecond wife. 
One day with an affectionate ease, she suddenly 
threw herarm round his neck, and fondly salu- 
ted him. ‘‘Madam,”’ said the unmanly peer, 
** My first wife was a Percy, and she would not 


ters, took it into his head to try the Bristol. hot | 


have taken such liberty.” 
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DRAMATIC SKETCH OF A THIN MAN. 

A long lean man, with his limbs rambling—no 
way to reduce him to compass, unless you could 
double him like a pocket rule—he’d lie on the 
bed of Ware like a cross on a Good Friday bun— 
standing still, he is a pilaster without base—he 
appears rolled out or run up against a wall—so 
thin that his front face is but a moiety of a pro- 
file—if he stands cross-legged, he looks like a 
Caduceus, and put him im a fencing attitude, 
you would take him for a piece of chevaux-de- 
jrise—to make any use of him, it must beas a 
ponton or a fishing rod—when his wife’s by, he 
follows like anote of admiration—see them to- 
cether, one’s a mast and the other all hulk, she’s 
a dome, and he’s built together like a glass-house ; 
when they part, you wonder to see the steeple 
separate from the chancel, and were they to em- 
brace, he must hang round her neck like a skein 
of thread on a lace maker’s bolster—to sing her 
praise, you should choose a rondeau; and to ce- 
lebrate him, you should write all Alexandrines. 


MASTER M’GOING’S MAXIMS. 

If you have a puny enemy, buy him; if a po- 
tent one beat him. 

A debauchee is loved by only half the world— 
a drunkard is despised by the whole. 

Post notes are the best plaister for outward 
wounds, but the essence of Two-lips the sove- 
reignest thing on earth for inward bruises. 

Ambition has a keen scent, but a short sight; 
it can smell a crown, but sees not the hair-sus- 
pended sword above it. 

Love never stands upon ceremony, but vanity 
can never dispense with it. 

Time may retrieve every thing—but nothing 
can retrieve time. 

Reproach is like a harrow tooth—it opens in- 
terstices to sow the seeds of repentance. 

Political Colossuses in other countries are 
wonders, in ours weasels. 

Modesty to the female character is like salt- 
petre to beef, imparting a blush while it pre- 
serves its purity. 

Love is like a cat’s paw; it conceals its fangs 
till it has fastened on its prey. 

CHEATING CONSCIENCE. 

When Lully, the celebrated composer, was 
once dangerously ill, his friends sent for a con- 
fessor; who finding his situation critical, and his 
mind much agitated and alarmed, told him there 
was only one way by which he could obtain ab- 
solution, and that was by burning all that he had 
composed of an unpublished opera. Remon- 
strance was in vain. Lully burnt his music, and 
the confessor withdrew. On his reeovery, a no- 
bleman who was his patron, calling to see him, 
was informed of the sacrifice which he had made. 
‘* And so,”’ said he, ** you have burnt your ope- 
ra; and you are really such a blockhead as to 
believe in the absurdities of a monk?’’ ‘* Stop, 
my friend, stop,’’ said Lully, whispering in his 
ear, “1 knew very well what I was about—ZJ 
have another copy.”’ 


-son came, he went to the fathers, and received 
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JESUITS OUT-JESUITED. 

Some time before the abolition of the Jesuits, 

a gentleman or Paris died, and left his estate to 
that religious body, on condition that on the 
return of his son, who was then abroad, the wor- 
thy fathers should give him ‘* la partie qui leur 
plairoit,’? whatever part they chose. When the 


but a very small share indeed, the wise sons of 
Loyola choosing’to keep the greatest part t 

themselves. The young gentleman conaibial 
his friends, and all agreed that he was without 
remedy. At length a barrister, to whom he 
happened to mention his case, advised him"to 
sue the convent, and assured him that he would 
gain his cause. The gentleman followed the 
barrister’s advice, and the suit terminated in his 
favor, through the management of the advo- 
cate, who grounded his plea on this reasoning: 
‘¢ The testator has left his son that part which 
the fathers should choose: ‘la partie qui leur 
plairoit’ are the express words of the will.— 
Now it is plain what part they have chosen, by 
what they would keep to themselves. My cli- 
ent then stands on the words of the will: ‘ let 
me have,’ says he, ‘the part they have chosen, 
and I am satisfied.’’’ It was accordingly award- 
ed to him without hesitation. 


SOVEREIGN REMEDIES. 

For the gout, toast and water; for bile, exer- 
cise; for corns, easy shoes; for blue devils, blue 
ruin; for rheumatisiu, new flannel and patience; 
for the tooth-ach, pluck it out; for debt, oxalic 
acid; and for love, matrimony. 


The three Wonders of Women.—tst, at fif- ° 
teen, they wonder whom they shall take; 2d, at 
twenty-five, they wonder whomi they shall get; 
and 3d, at thirty-five, they wonder who will take 
them! 


Self Inportance.—Some Frenchmen who had 
landed on the coast of Guinea, found a negro 
Prince seated under a tree on a block of wood 
for his throne, and three or four negroes, armed 
with wooden pikes, for his guards. His sable 
Majesty anxiously enquired—‘‘ Do they talk 
much of me in France??? 


Superscription.—A letter lately passed throngh. 
the Newton Stewart post office, bearing the fol- 
lawing address:—‘‘For the us o my cusin billy, 
who is Doctor Whiteside’s labriretare sum whar 
in Ayr, carrot by Baru.y O’Calagan, coptoin o 
the prig an the Jessy, from Kircubrie, to the 
Newtan O Stewart. Plase turn over.’? What 
‘ollows was written on the sealed side of the let- 
ter:—Thunder and turf Billy did not my dali 
head forget to tell you that Jude was after gu- 
ing to be marrit yesterday. 


Wit, to be agreeable, should not be personal- 
ly satirical. We like to lave a brilliant light 
thrown on any body we 2.¢ examining, but it is 
by no means agreeable to have a strong reflec~ 
tion thrown into our faces. 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA. 


NEW SERIES, 


. 


No. XIII. 
Hiotanie Name AQUILEGIA CANADENSTS. 


English Name > Scarlet Columbine. 
French Name} Ancolie Ecarilate. 


This Columbine is also called American or Canadian ; 
it was first found in Canada; but grows all over the Uni- 
ted States in hills, mountains, and cold situations, among 
rocks; it is common near Philadelphia and on the Alle- 
ghany mountains. It is one of the prettiest wild blos- 
soms of our country, distinguished by large, bright, 
splendid and strange blossoms of a dazzling scarlet color, 
contrasting with the long, yellow stamina that protrude 
and droop. These blossoms are scentless, but much ad- 
mired, notwithstanding, for their beauty and singular 
structure, each flower being formed by five reversed hol- 
low petals shaped like horns. 

It has long ago been introduced in the gardens of Eu- 

rope and America, and is easily cultivated. In gardens 
it grows sometimes to the size of four or five feet, with 
a profusion of blossoms: while in its native soil itis a 
humbler plant. The root being perennial, it lasts many 
years. ‘The blossoms are vernal and unfold during May 
and June. 
Another species of this genus, the Blue Columbine, is 
also a favourite in gardens, although less splendid ; but 
it doubles easily, while the double variety of the Scarlet 
Columbine is rare. This blue kind is the Aquiegia 
Vulgaris of the Botanists, and a native of Europe. 

The genus belongs to the Natural tribe of NiGeLLa- 
CEA, a branch of Ra NUNCULIDES, and to Polyandria 
peniagynia of Linneus. 

Stems branched and smooth. Leaves sessile, alternate, 
iacerated, deeply parted, with unequal oblong, divided 
segments: the whole foliage is glaucous or of a bluish 
green. The flowers are terminal solitary at the end of 


the branches, elegantly drooping, formed by five sepals. 
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| and five alternate cornicular petals, blunt at the point, 
oval at the end or opening, with many unequal, protru- 
ding yellow stamina, and five central pistils, becoming 
five small pods. 

It is one of the floral Emblems of War. 


English Name > Alpine Silverleaf. 
French Name ) Alchimille Alpine. 

A native of the highest and coldest mountains of Eue 
rope and North America. In Europe it is found in the 
highest Alps and in Lapland, in America only on the 
summit of the White Mountains of New Hampshire, and 
in the coldest parts of Canada, Labrador, &c. 

Alpine plants seldom grow well in the gardens of the 
plains. This however has been latsedeesd In some gur- 
dens, and may succeed with care, if kept in the coolest 
shade. It isapretty plant, the leaves being covered with 
a silvery silky down beneath. The root is perennial. It 
blossoms in summer, the flowers are small. 

The genus belongs to a branch of the natural order 
of Rosacuous, with single seeds and few stamina, It is 
placed in T’etrandria of Linneus. This genus is medi- 
. cal, the roots cf all the species are deemed astringents, 
like Tormentil. 

The stems are humble, a foot high at most, witha 
few branches, many large radical leaves digitated or 
divided into many serrated segments, of a silvery white 
beneath, the stem-bearer are smaller, alternate nearly 
sessile. The flowers are terminal, in small corymbose 
clusters. The calyx has eight clefts, no petals, four sta- 
mina, one pistil and seed enclosed within. 

tis the emblem of DirFicuLTY. 


SUN FLOWER. 

The value of this plant, which is easily culti- 
vated, and ornamental to the garden, is scarcely 
known. ‘The seed forms a most excellent and 
convenient feed for poultry, and it is only ne- 
cessary to cut off the heads of the plant whea 
ripe, tie them in bundles, and hang them up 
a dry situation, to be used as wanted. They not 
only rapidly fatten every kind of poultry, but 
| greatly increase the quantity of eggs they lay 


Botanic Name ALCHEMILLA ALPINA, 
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HEY THE BONNY BREAST-ENOT, 


A FAVOURITE SCOTCH BALLAD. 


- 
ho _ the bonny, * Hey the bonny breast - knot; ; 
| 
- 


Blithe and bon-ny were they a’, When they put on the breast - knot. 


| 

There was a bri-dal in our town, Where it - ka las-sie had 


her loon, Some wore grey, an’ some wore brown, But’ ilk ane had = a_breast- 
: 
- “a 


knot, Hey the bon-ny, ho’ the  bon-ny, Hey the _ bon - ny breast-knot, 


* Blithe and merry were they a’, Blithe and merry were they a’, 
When they put on the breast-knot 


When they put on the breast-knot. 


Then blithe and bon-ny were they a’, When they put on _ the breast-knot. 
4 SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 

d A lassie cam’ wi’ knot sae rare, It was the bonny Bride hersel’, 

a It made each maiden heart fu’ sair, Her laddie kenn’d the knot fu’ well, 

: For weel they kenn’d no lassie there Wha was her like wad bear the bell 

i Could boast sae braw a breast-knot. An’ ta’ a jo an’ breast-knot. 

3 ler raven locks in beauty hung, The day drive on wi’ sang and glee, 

£ Her bright e’e sparkled as she sung, The night wi’ mirth an’ harmony, 

% Aw’ loud an? lang the welkin rung An’ lang an’ weel remember’d be 

. To boast her benny breast-knot. The bride an’ bonny breast-knot. 

a: Hey the bonny, ho the bonny, Hey the bonny, ho the bonny, 

; Hey the bonny breast-knot, Hey the bonny breast-knot, 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
FOR MAY, 1828. 

Takeo at Murfreesborough, within one mile of the 

centre of the State of Tennessee. 


8] 3] 
71,74] 7y | 85 | 84 | 80] Fair. 
21 74 | 74176) 76) 7 74 | Changeable. 
3172172176 | 82 | go | 78 | Fair. 
4174 | 74] 82 | 841] | 79 | Fair. 
§ 175 177 | 8S | 88 | g5 | 82] Fair. 
6175175 | 76|78 75 |7 Fair. 
7165 | 64] 68 | 71 | 79 | 67 | Fair. 
8160] 61 | 67 | 71 71 | 68 | Fair. 
91 56 | 62 | 70 | 76 | 77 | 72 [| Fair. a 
10 | 67 | 72 | 78 | 80 | 80 | 76 | Fair. , 
11} 73 | 73 | 73 | 76 | 74 | 64 | Cloudy. 
12170 | 68 | 66 | 68 | 68 | 67 | Ran& sunshine. , 
1S | 62 | 62 | 68 | 71 | 70 | 66 | Fair. 
14 | 60 | 59 |] 68 | 72 | 72 | 68 | Fair. 
15 | 59 | 62 | 69 | 75 | 73 | 71 | Fair. 
16 | 61 | 66175 | 78 | 77 | 74 | Fair. 
17 | 63 | 68 | 74 | 82 | 80 | 76 | Fair. 
18 | 70 | 72 | 73 | 73 | 72 | 72 | Changeable. 
19 | 71 | 72 | 74 | 76! 75 | 73 | Rainy. 
20170 73 | 73 | 72 | 70 | Cloudy. 
21] 68 | 68 | 70 | 74 | 73. | 70] Fair. 
22 | 63 | 641 70 | 72 | 71 | 68 | Fair. 
| 57 | 61 | 65 | 71 | 70 | 68 | Fair. 
24159 | 64] 73 | 78 | 76 172] Fair. 
25 | 60 | 65 | 75 | 80 | 78 | 77 | Fair. 
2617217 7717 7 75 | Fair. 
27 | 70 | 71 | 72 | 72 | 72 | 69 | Fair. 
28 | 57 | 63 | 72 | 78 | 80 | 75 | Fair. 
29 | 72 | 75 | 82 | 83 | 82 | 80 | Fair. 
$0 | 741] 74 | “3179178176! Fair. 
66 70 '72177 | 76 '74 | Pair. 


There is a tongue in every leaf! 
A voice in every rill} 

A voice that speaketh every where, 

In flood and fire, through earth and air! 
A tongue that’s never still. 


THE POWER OF LOVE. 


sept: Power! of thee I fain would sing; 
“o tell of thee, my daring thoughts aspire: 
Kut, ere my fingers touch the trembling string, 
Oli! breathe around me pure poetic fire ; 
For none so well can strike the tuneful lyre 
As he who does thy potent inflaence own— 
When thou his ev’ry effort dost inspire, 
Hell sing, preluding to a strain unknown, 
Untelt, by all but thee—thy worshippers alone. 
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He whose dark path few lovely visions cheer, 
The warrior, first in tumult and in fame, 
Who ne’er bas felt the chilling hand of fear, 
Nor yet the rising flush of conscious shame; 
Ifin his heart thou deign’st to light a flame, 
Through each recess inspiring warmth shall steal, 
That glory, int’rest, and all passions tame ; 
And he who unto Mars has shown such zeal, 
Shall own thy magic power, and at thy altar kneel. 


The pious monk and nun, whose life is given 

To mild religion, and the cause of peace, 
Shut out the world, and dream alone of heaven, 

And heav’nly joys that never ean decrease ; 

If thou dost toueh them, lo! such visions eeasve— 
They’ll wish from bond or fetter to be free, 

Aud strive in vain to gain the wish’d release— 
Their thoughts and pious actions disagree— 
“They'll raise the voice to God—their thoughts are 
turn’d to thee! 


. The miser, who at every sound expires, 
Or feels pale want mid heaps of golden store, 
Dreading to grant what nature’s self requires; 
With heart as hard as is the sullen ore : 
Like radiant heat thou canst upon it pour, 
And bid the gold from baser substance flow. 
Avarice, the ruling passion, sways po more, 
The heart with love and gratitude will glow, 
Emotions which before it ne’er could feel nor know, 


Thine is the power that melts the hardest heart, 
That bids the savage quit his destin’d prey; 

Lo! from his hand down drops the harmless dart, 
He feels—and basks beneath thy sunny ray. 
Behold the fawns unharm’d around him play, 

Oblivion o’er his former deeds is cast, 

He listless in his native woods does stray, 

Thinking that magie o’er his frame has past, 

He musing sighs, and looks as though it were his last. 


As some lone traveller, at dead of night, 

Wand’ ring, bewilder’d, through the pathless glen, 
Hails Luna rising with refulgence bright, 

To light him to his former track again, 

So thou appearest to our mortal ken, 
Casting a light resp!endent o'er this scene; 

Cheering the loneliest, darkest hour of men; 
Strewing their paths with flowers and freshest green, 
While not a darkling eloud does dare to intervene. 


Where are thy best lov’d haunts? on earth where 
found ?— 
With them that in the scenes of folly dwell, 
Where bursting peals of mirth and frolic sound, 
Now dying on the gale, now rising swell? 
Or with the anchorite io gloomy cell? 
Or mingling with the proud in grandeur’s halls ? 
Where, if pale mis’ry does her sorrows tell, 


| The heartfelt tale each trembling nerve appals, 


And pity pleads in vain, they list not to her cails. 


Desire’s beam o’er scenes like these do glance, 
That shine with dazzling brightness but to blind; 
Where folly, pride, and churlishness advance, 
Love lags, with lazy steps, far, far béhind : 
But where to touch the heart thou art inclin’d, 
What new emotion gushing from it springs! 
Go search the peasant’s humble cot, you’ll find 
Affection round each word or action clings, 
Far purer than in stately palaces with kings. 


MONTALBAN. 
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THE WIDOW’S LAMENT. 


The sunshine is bright on the valley and stream, 
And nature, all blooming, exults in the beam; 
But darkly the willows and cypresses shade 
The solitude sad where my busband is laid. 


1 went to the home where my children were born, 
But widowhood view’d it as lone and forlorn; 

Sweet children were there, and the parents were blest, 
But I was the stranger’s disconsolate guest. 


The husband seem’d ever to gaze on his wife, 
And sweetly she smil’d on the joy of her life; 
At the breast was an infant; and, shouting with glee, 
A blue-eyed boy danc’d on the fatherly knee. 


I envied them not, but I could not forget, 

That there my own husband and children had sat; 
And, struggling with sorrow, | mentally said, 

My babes are ull seatter’d, my husband is dead! 


The mother was kind, and she strove to allay 
The sorrow that’s wasting my spirits away; 

And I could but look up through the lovely sky, 
And pray that her eyelids might ever be dry. 


Ah! sunshine may brighten the valley and stream, 
And beautiful nature exult in the beam; 

But darkly the willows and cypresses shade, 

The solitude sad where miny husband is laid. 


PALEMON, 


LOVE’S ANTICIPATIONS, 


Saw ye not my Soldier Lad? 

Once he did my bosom glad ; 

Little did J think he’d leave me, 

Never dreamt he thus would grieve me. 


But why blame the youthful heart? 
*T was against his will to part— 

Prom my tender arms they tore him, 
To the batue-field they bore him. 


Lives he yet, my Soldier Lad? 
"Tis for him my soul is sad : 

While he’s far away | languish 
Here alone, in aching anguish. 


Ah! but floating rumours tell 
That my Soldier Lad has feil ! 

In the bloody battle perish’d, 

Him whose love I fondly cherish’d. 


Far beyond the rolling main, 

Where the savage scours the plain, 
Pale and cold in dyath he lieth, 

‘Ver his corse the bleak wind sigheth. 


(rone is he, my Soldier Lad; 
Ah! my bosom now is sad! 
Gone is he, my faithful lover; 
All my earthly joys are over. 
Germantown, May, 1828. 


J. 8. D. 


A FRIEND. 
Let adverse winds around us blow, 
And fortune’s froavns attend; 
But deep despair we ne’er shall know, 
Whilst earth affords a friend. 


When all our brightest hopes depart, 
And life’s best prospects end, 
here’s nothing that can cheer the heart, 
Like wisdom and a friend. 


in friendship many joys we find, 
Yet friendship sorrow sends; 
or gloomy grief o’erwhelms the mind, 
fo parting with our friends. 


Besides an insult has its sting 
When enemies contend; 

But insults double anguish bring, 
When coming from a friend. 


But ev’ry sweet conceals its gall, 
Our brightest hopes but tend 

To disappoint:—so after all 
There’s nothing like a friend. 


SLUILITUDES. 


What can Love be likened to ’— 

To the glittering, fleeting dew ; 

To heaven’s bright, but fading bow ; 
To the white, but melting snow ; 

To fleeting sounds, and viewless air; 
To all that’s sweet, and false, and fair. 


Whereto can we liken Hope 

To the arch of heaven’s wide cope, 
Where birds sing sweetly, but are flying; 
Where days shine brightly, but are dying; 
So near, that we behold it ever; 

So far, that we shall reach it never. 


What can Beauty’s semblance boast ? 
The rose resembles her the most, 

For that’s the swectest among flowers— 
The brightest gem in Flora’s bowers; 
And all its sweetness soon is past, 

And all its brightness fades at last. 


And what are Dreams, that light night's gloom ? 
Doves that, like Noah’s, go and come, 

To teach the soul this orb of clay 

Shall not its prison be for ave— 

That Time’s dark waves shall soon subsile, 
And brighter worlds spread far and wile. 


And what’s like Popular Renown, 
When the destroyer it doth crown? 
The honey which the wild bee’s power 
Wings from the bosom of the flower; 
The harmless drones no honey bring 
They win the sweets who wear the sting. 


And what is like Ambition’s flight ?— 

‘The eagle, on his airy height; 

On whose broad wings the sunbeam plays, 
Though from the world they hide his rays, 
D-inking the dew before it falls, 

For which the parch’d earth vainly calls. 


TO A LITTLE GIRL. 


Sweet child, enjoy that cheerful glee, 

It springs from childhood’s purity; 

Enjoy each little childish art, 

Whilst scenes lik: those 2a please thy bearts 
For soon, alas! thou, sweet unconscious fair, 
This only joy of life must y eld to care. 


Thy spring of life must pas": ayy 
And yield to summer’s see ray; 
Those little charms that san please, 
Will lose their relish by de <es, 
And eare, duil care, will then usurp their place, 
And stamp its form upon thy lovely face. 


E:njoy spring’s blessings whilst they last, 

- They soon must yield to autamn’s blast; 
That rose that now adorns thy cheeks, 
Sadly the coming change bespeaks, 

Ah! little think’st thou whilst those charms 
How soon sweet youth must yield to pallid age. 
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E’en as the rose, unconscious maid, 

That tint upon thy cheek must fade; 

And then, an emblem of decay, 

Remain till that all certain day, 

When those sweet lips—those eyes—that balmy breath 
All must be still, beneath the hand of Death. G. 


SONG. 


In the pride of her beauty, the fair moon is sailing 
Along the blue depths of the sky; 

Now beaming resplendent, her brightness now veiling 

Behind the light clouds that float by. 


And many an eye on her radiance is gazing, 
And watching her course with delight; 

And many a tongue is, with eloquence, praising 

The bright silver glow of her light. 


But I carelessly turn from the blaze of her splendour 
To where in blue ether afar, 

Like a glowworm of heav’n, all lonely and tender, 

Is beaming yon sweet little star. 


Par, far in the deep wilds of space it is glowing, 
Like the rose of the desert, alone; 

Its soft, dewy glance on me only bestowing, 

And no eye marks its ray but my own, 


Let others admire the bright idol of fashion, 

And worship in crowds at her shrine, 

While their goddess with smiles hears the tale of their 
passion, 

And feels that her charms are divine. 


I care not for beauty, whose brightness so splendid, 
Like Cynthia’s, charms every eye; 

I care not for smiles that to a// are extended, 

Like her rays that now beam from on high. 


The smile that is lit up by love is the fairest, 
Though fainter its light may be; 

And the eye, though less brilliant its lustre, is dearest, 
That beains with aflectionon me. LYCIDAS. 


LINES, 
On a Mother weeping over the Grave of her Child. 


See, see that fond mother bitterly weeping, 
With sorrow distracted and wild! 
“Beneath yon green turf is peacefully sleeping 
Her only, her dearly-lov’d chiid. 


Searce had the young flower erected its head, 

And begun to look lovely and fair, 
When its leaves were all scatter’d on earth’s chilly bed, 
Its fragrance all vanish’d in air. 


Alf! how did the mother rejoice to behold 

The day dawning bright on her boy ! 
The visions of fancy to her then foretold 
An old age of comfort and joy. 


She saw that sweet pledge of her conjugal love 

In infantine innocence smile; 
She thought ’twas a present sent down from above, 
Her sorrows and grigfs to beguile. 


But that God who form’d it was pleas’d to decree 
Its days should be number’d from birth; 

its spirit immortal he quickly set free; 

It burst from the fetters of earth. 


Then cease longer, mother, to weep for thy boy; 
Though that lovely, that delicate form 

In the eold darksome grave be destined to lie, 

A prey to death’s cankering worm— 


THE CASKET. 


Yet his pure soul to heaven has taken its flight, 


Freed from the confines of the tomb, 


Where with God, with Cherub, and Seraphim bright 
In unsullied beauty twill bloom. 


Yes, thrice happy soul! free from all earthly strife, 
‘Tihou art fled to the home of the blest, 

Thy bark, no more tost on the rude sea of life, 
Is anchor’d secure in the haven of rest. Rt. 


-_ 


Washington. 


TO ****** OF SANTA CRUZ. 
Lacly, the isle thou tell’st me of, 
Far in the southern sea, 
Where moonlight smiles o’er the orange grove, 
In lovely purity— 
The live-long year where flow’rets bloom 
lu one fair endless spring, 
For ever spread their sweet perfume 
In infant blossoming— 
Should not that isle have hearts as warm 
As the glowing sun above it? 
O then, indeed, would the fairy charm 
OF that island make me love it! 
But, lady, | have heard that there— 
Although a few there be 
Of gentler moukl-—the many are 
But slaves to passion’s revelry. 
More like their mountain storm that Sweeps 
Upon the vale below, 
Than the geutle moonlight ray that sieeps, 
Or the fair sun’s ardent glow. 
Then, lady, can that bosom be 
Forever on that island dwelling, 
When Here there are hearts that beat for thee, 
With faihfal ardour swelliog. 
Look round upon this land of ours, 
And give it all thy love; 
And it thou think’st on that isle of flowers, 
And thine own sweet orange grove— 
Remember, too, that here as there, 
There are ties of the bosom that bind thee— 
To break them !—Oh! the heart’s despair! 
To seek—but not to find thee! 


THE PUZZLER. 


CHARADES. 
1. My first enables fish to glide 
Down and athwart the liquid tide, 
With rapid motion; 
My next, three-sevenths ofa nation, 
With an industrious population 
Beyond the ocean. 
My third, when seen around the moon, 
Foretels we will experience soon 
A change of weather: 
My whole an ornament is reckon’d, 
And decorates my first and second 
Joined together, 

2. My first is with the human frame 
Connected; and ’tis through the same 
The state of mind is represented, 
Griev’d, joyful, troubled, or contenteds 
Tis for my next the anxious steed 
Exhibits more than wonted speed, 
‘And though ’tis given to the winner, 
You see me every day at dinner; 


My whole was ever used of erst, 

As a defender of my first; 

T'was worn by nobles when they went 

To triumph at the tournament, J. 8. D. 
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